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No ctiff icular conctpi b us ccniVal lo ihc endeavors of the American college as 
general educanon* and none is so u;«;iupefanngly beyond the reach of general 
consehsusand unBcrstanding. ^ • * 

Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching in 
V . Missions of (he Coilege Curriculum, p. 1 (A 

Recognizing both the ccnirality and the difficulty of implementing a 
coherent curriculum in genera! education. Miami-Dade Community College 
embarked three years ago upon the challenge of designing a general educa- 
tion prograrn for the community college. This rcpon stands^as testimony 
thai with dedioticd leadersWp'-aiid^eTicrivc interest and Wvolvemcnt of 
faculty members and, students, a program of general education can be 
designed to reflect the muhipic educational missions of community college 
cduqstion. - 

Many colleges today arc in the process of trying to gather together 
pieces of the college curriculum that have gone flying off in all directions. 
Dual g ^als arc common for today's" reformers of the curficulum: one, to 
provide for the integration of knowic?i»i within individual Icarner^^ the 
other to provide shared bonds of experieh^e across a communify of 
leiuTicrs. These tasks fact their rtios! dincuJufcaJn the c^ojntVJ[iUyj:^^>^^^^ 
with its staggering diversity of programs and people^, y 

What conwnon experiences should be shared^ by 18 and 40 year old 
learners; how can :he unique needs of each be consiidercd? How caa^a ^ticr 
riculum provide enough structure for shared cxpcricnces\iid^hoifeh flex- 
ibility Tor individual choice? What has general education to contribute to 
• basic skills and occupational education and vice versa? How can all students 
be more adequately prepared for their futures as lifelong learners, in and 
out of the fornml educational system? These arc some of the questibns 
faced by Miami-Dade as it began its far-reaching rcfcjrm of the curriculurn. 

^ Perhaps the necessity to wrestle with these problems is responsible for 
the richness of the ideas set forth in these'pages. Certainly many will find 
their own thinking about general education stimulated by agree%nts and 
disagreements with the ol^r position I5iken by Miami-Dade. Fonpnately. 
the report takes considerable care to^tablish the foundations of Itvgjp and 
rationales upon which program design and irnplemepKilion must res(f, 

/ • ' • . \ 

^1 ' . * 




' Much ai universiUcs Jhroughour <hc counuy arc giving careful siudy (o 
the reform of general cdocacion at Harvard, so many colleges wjil won? to 
lake a carefui look at ihc Miami-Dade program. ' 

Rcben McCabe, Jcffircy tukcnbill, and the many facuiiy member's at 
Miami-Dadf who gave so generously of thcff time and taJenisin the creation 
df this prograjD are to be congraiulated for selling before us a provocative 
and bold design for general education. 

K Pajricia Cross , 
• July 11.1978 
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The Acc«€t RtYolutiofi 

With the t^i^mmcni of the C,U BUI foUownr iht Second World' Wapr» 
the ''acccis revpluiion" in Amcricaa higher educsiiion began. The lechitical 
drvelopmenu of Americau iodusiry through ihe Second World War ^cr^ 

IQ peai^iir^ indiisuy^ and the r^uiferaeni for increa&ina numb^f^ 
of ^pfesjionaJ and technically trained personnel v.*as diramaUc. C6n$c- 
qticoily; there was a good m?!ch of appropriate Job opportunities wiih in* 
creased access to higher education. Since fhat time one of the federal 
govcn\ineniS primary approaches to implementing gbafe of equal op- 
portunity has been through inaeased access to higher education. The 
assumption has beek that inCTcased education will provide people the tools 
needed to gain an equal share of the opportunities ^presented In American 
society. The federal prt'ogram has bero carried ouc by increasing student 
financial aid and by regukitory activity. The College Work Study Programs 
Vitiated in the 6p's and W recently 'implemented Basic Edocational Op- 
portunity Grant Program kxt good examples oXaS>^8-S^^ 
r^ntly, the requirement o^^al^ treatment for women with rt^d to 
iihtetic teams and requircmenu of equal wlucaiional service for the 
pbysicaUy Untiled are exampte^ regulation for e^uaJ opportunity. 

Through the period of the higher education access revolution/ state 
jsovcmmeni be«me the jprm^ support for the operatic^/ of American 
colleges. Few federal fuad* were ?i^llable for operating cosui. and the 
uenHmdous groM^h in collefpe cnroUn^i^s was subsiantiaily accoi^modated 
in public insUiutipns, The bulk of the oi^Uns $uppon for public higher 
education is still from stale funds/ln more recent years, at a time when stu- ' 
dent divenky and the concoraitajij. increase Irfthe cbraplcwty of the i^utrtic- 
tional program clearly indi5iattrincrca$ed costs, iiate governments have been 
reducing support for colleges. Actions of the federal government and state 
govermnieni5 arc in direct conflict, and the tnstirutions of higher education, 
especially opea door conununity coU^, are caught in a serious ditcn^. ^ 
^ - Miami-Dade Community Cdllege. which opened in lejnpofaiy quaners , 
with 1,338 credit stu^u in 196p, exemplifies the growth thai was without 
precedent in the history of Wgher education. In the foUowiug yearj, its first 
permanent campijs was established; to be followed by thre? other campuses 
{md numerous outreach centers tJiat made higher ^ucation avaijable to 
citizens in e^ery pan of Dade County. Ten years aftff its opening, Miami- 




vOifnuucJion. and organaaii^o o' nc^- dc^/ct^ p^q^tzms and 

depsnmcnu. iis i t^hvi^ip^i'^^ pTOgra/T5> for Jhtr cha^giug^jud^n? body 

In -he 1960S and ea/iy 70S ihcfc **e?tj oU;tr social com^Won^ ih^J af^ 

ly-. .i(30oaLv.3iu«r. arid chsJlc/^gca ^ocsccy.. incJciaJng ?he ciiu3Uoni}]l sysiot) 
They warned to be sf^woivcd ?K<" ir^p^mxii sociai i$'>ues, dcf?i^oded j.o be. 
7lTc»f4uii. vanous pu loru^ns, and soub^^ -^nd obia^nifd mo/e mdrpcA'^ 
dene* and su^onorTiyVi-cr-^ ih*;^ concern.^ fook p;<x?!dfi!f?c? 

quif«meniv. ?hc itudcnrvirs many insmutjons gained a gfc3W vc^ct ih 

m some <as<-> ^a.ciJ Vif dfop0cd aUog<^lie?. Admn/>ionb polk?cs *c?c 
aho chsnged so a<» ?o admit io<ai?txj ^-'nev*. ^?iidcrj?s'' and ^h*,-' ^'apcp door" 

^-^-^ -A.iis^jj^ f ht'' con}^^^^ of ihtr^ <:h.irngc> were ihc jncrcas^d djve?siry 
• '<ff ihp ^(udf:ri^"><^^^r?<-^ cjifoJ^meni of more m^dtnu. ^.ha had prio? 

' ifirmon. itliat^-i^widiiipm'^ iim^xtmy p^•>gf3m^, h/id been impr^i^^ 

hud >mn sV^i'/^pcdfJc diKipt^'ne>, ofteiTwuRdxxr-v^^ of 

vjiu^ !n ^r:,cJf '^'ithoni f»;f^fffrK:<? to spc^e-Jic applicauon. An ^ixmoi ciiusm' 
\iiU pervaded the colkgc ctmpusei:. Tf)u>, tlie nci^ siudcg^.s" cMJtngc of 
Sfadificns! ju^hoiuy 4( bc^^i, diMMfbrng^ Wkh f^.c:camvai>)^ students 
^c^k 'mckgmm&i Jwm tiidrjjnof teduc^ric^n 3i>ateck3ng t?rj? onct 
^sandaid enu yncc fctjuiremerns, the ^numc?ion^l i^^^k btcJim faf more dif^ 

insiimiom v^rr)' pc'snivc ^fforr^i 41! hcuivi dcvcjopjweni to provide sh^fm 
wiEh ^kiiis acd i^x/spiiques '.^dcaT wiih the changing condiuom. 

and pfobkniiri f^c^r^ jhc coik^. EnrolHmenTH'Sfc siabilixing ai^d ihe "sUi^ • 
dcni f evolution of >hc and early 70'> app^r^us !o bave elided. SiL-dent^, 
now havjR^ consjdsrabiy mon Sndepe^idence a«d oppof?unHics for rvc; ^njji 
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fnitiative, seem ;o be more concerned uith^thcr issues and values. They 
show much grcjater* concern for career preparation and financial security. 
More and more minorities and other non-traditional students afj returning 
to a'view of higher education as a mcjains for obtaining or impro\'ing jobs to 
achieve financial security. 

N> • ■ • ' / 
' : . A Conflict of Goals 

' / . ' . ■ ■ 

In this milieu of increased access to higher education, the colleges in the 

late TO'yand the 80's wilLface a very basic conflict in society. It has become 

increasingly clear that there is developing a conflict ber^^•een the goals of 

equal opportunity for alf— hdp»ing all to gain a fair share of the good things 

in American life— %nd the growing feclir^g ob the pan of jiany Americans 

Jhat the taxpayers can no lorfger afford ali o/ ihc social programs designed 

to implement these goals. I^feteri^ig this feeling the judgment oFmany 

that these social services have been ineffective, and that too much-of the 

burden to support them falls on the middle income Americans. Fiinher, 

there is the belief held by many middle income Arncritaris that there are 

numbers of people taking, advantage of social programs without a sincere 

interest in r^ivirtg benefit. They are conicemed, for cjcample» that welfare 

goes to people who are cojitent to stay on welfare, as opposed to those who 

want t<j work t^eir wayx>ut of that condition. It is this fundamental concern 

that is expressed when legislators question colfege open admissions policies 

or are conceraeS that^some students might be taking advantage of federal 

aiH progicams.^Thus, 'the colleges find themselves confronting* both 

econoriifQ and instruaional pressures which reflect this basic societal con- 

• flict/The economic pressures have an effect on the co^eges' instructional 

programs, just as the instruaional pressures hav^ budgetar>' implications. 

Economic Pressures ^ • - 

Economically, higher educational- institutions face a potential crisis. 
All colleges arc concerned about the sudden increases in the cost of labor, . 
energy, supplied; and • insurance. Many, privatje colleges have closed .j 
merged in last attempts' to survive. HFor publip institutions,- however, one 
problem more fuudamental tharuthe rising cJo^^ts^at affea all segments of 
society is the conflicting polfqes of the federal and the state governments. 
These conflicting policies pose perhaps the greatest threat to effeaive 
operation of public higher!^ education, especially the community colleges 
which have an open admissions policy. The problem at- the current juncture 
is that the federal gove rnment co ntinues i ts stimulating activi both 
through increa$ed direct student financial aid and through regulation, while 
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6 iatrodaction . , , 

the Slate governments arc becoming increa5mgly reluctant lo fund the co!» 
leges* operations. - , 

On one side* the federal governrrwrrrrortmlrtwttinues, but even in- 
creases jts efforts to provide more opportunities -fior minorities and for the 
financ^altv limited to receive a college educafion. The emphasis of the 
fftferal F>olidcs is on the access to college by providing more and more 
students, noc just minorities, with both financial aid and incentives for 
entering c^lege. and by enforcing regulations suca as those dealing ^ith ihe 
Equal Access/Equal Opportunity Program. The Basic Eduiraiional Opr' 
ponuniiy Grant (BEOG) Program is cme of the recent attempts to provide 
opportunities and encouragement for individuals who previously might 
have been tlnanciallv unable or unmotivated to go Xr^ college. The increase 
in the amount of federal money provided is startling. The follo>ving data 
clearly indicatc*this increase for Miami-Dade students, where individual 
grants are low bccaus^^ of ielau\cl> low xujcion and auxilliar>' fees: 

^ Year Sum ber of Students Total Pollar 

^ Receiving Gt ^nts Amount 

1973-74 * • o2S9 . S 92.078 

19.76-7^ 9.467 S6>329.472 

1977-78 (est.) 12.000 - SS.757,?70 



In the live years of the program's existence, :he number of students receiv- 
ing grams and the growth in the monex* al!oca;ed jsrxtraordi 
the present formulas, it is estimated thai Miami-Dade students could receive 
- as much as SIO million in 1978-79^ ^rru as much aS S14 milHon if current" 
reconr'mendanons of the Caner admir>".-»tration extending stipport to more 
middle income f<imilies are approved by the Congress. 

While the federal government is providing miUions of dollar^ to assist 
students in'going to a college," appropriations by 'state governments are 
making it more difficult to provide services tt> itudcnts. State legislatures 
are very aware of the public's concern about rising state and loca! f^ucs, a^ 
clearly demonstrated by the Jar\is-Gann initiative in California. The states- 
are having^ incr eased; di faculty in providing for the existing social servic. 
within a balanced budg<rt. Moreover, the educational s>*stems now must 
compete with other social agencies for the licnited money availaWe. Miami- 
Dade has felt the impact of restricted funding for several years. In a high 
inflationar>* period, Miarni-Dade has received the following state ap* 
propriationsper full-time equivalent student (PTE): 
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Dollars per frz 


J 972-73 


• ; ■ ■ -$ ''937- ; 


1973-74 ' 


$ 979 


1974-75 


$1,017 


1975-76 


: S 967 


1976-77 - 


SI. 037 


1977-78 


SI. 051 = 

3 
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beeaa doHar pcr'FTE Increase in every yw except one* 
of one-thirdjb purchasing power >ccau$e of inflation, 
g the state appropriations to the consumer price index 
Wng the base year as 1972-73 ^ IQO. 



Stitt of Floffdi Appropriitidns p*r IFTB to Community Colleget 
at Compcr^ to Con of Living Jndtx 
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It is obvious that higher educational institutions* like Migmi-Dade^ are 
caught between two oppCBing forces. On the one side, the federal govern- 
ment by its finaDcial aid and equal access/e^|ual opportunity policies is 
eacburafing-fnorc^studs ^ts to attend«oBefer<)t^ihe othe«ider*the^^ 



govcrnmcni5 arc allocaiing prbportionaicly fewer funds for operaung ihc 
colleger' instructional programs- A rcccni recommcndaiion lo ihc Florida 
Board of Regents, ihai univccsiiies emphasise fhc quality of education pro- 
vided* rather than the quantii^^ of students cducaiedi illustrates the conflict 
of federal and state prioritiies; • ' 

ln^(rucUonat Pressures » 

The economic factor/ has direct implications for instructional pro- 
grams* especially in comrtiuniiy colleges. Because of ihe open admissions 
policy and^the federal finp^ncial aid available co students, community col- 
leges» which offcy- occupqjlional as well as academic transfer programs, are 

ocnrollin^sjudcnt bodies ^hat arc increasingly diverse. To illustrate, Miamt- 
Dade's enrollment has ctenged considerably from the early \%0*s; current- 
ly over onC'half ol' jhe students are minorities, over one-half are women, 
over orie-hW^re pari-time students, a?id the mean age of ihc students is 
ovt^ 26 years old. This great diversity means that in the instructional areas ' 
lhe{\? is greater necd-fornndividualization cff instruction, for deVelopmentaf 

• programs;, for student services. espedaUy academic advisenjeni and career 
and personal counseling, and for faculty development programs. An even 
more importaH't consideration is the Collegers obligation to provide ap* - 
psopriaie programs for the students whahave had prior academic problems 
or who snti have basic dcftciencies. The College has developed a number of 
innovative programs to meet the needs of the:*? students, and has invested 
considerable resources in developmental skills lab^ for students who n6!rd to 
remove deficiencies. 

.Ml of ihc::>e programs are more expensive than would be required for a , 
'^traditional" siudeltit body. Furthermore, many state funding formulas, 
tike the ones in Rorida, base appropriations on full-time equivalent 
students. Advisement, counseling, and other student services are funded io- 
directly. and any additional costs for these ser^ces increase the share of .the 
cost for student suppon services for each PTE produced- Yei the colleges ^ 
are receiving proportionately less income ^(h which to provide these addi- 
tional needed services. Although the higher educational institutions should 
quite properly be accountable for their operation and for the effectiveness 
of their programs, they are finding that they cannot continue to provide in- 
creased service with reduced resources. 

» * > " " . 

Tho ••Opefi Door*' ^ 

The prestMt state -of affairs has moiivivr:^ :ome to challenge the com- . 
munitycoHege^s opc4wdmissioas^Ucy^T^\v:e are^t^^osewh^-hax^C'^lways-^ 
believed that higher education should be reserved only for individuals who 
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demonstrate superior \nieUigencc and excellent prior perfornianirt. Bui I 
there are others who, while philosophjlcally supporting the opportunity^ for 
air individual^ to pursue a coUe;&t education, believe that the present 

economic conditions, together with the extreme diversity of the students, " 

make it impossible to support 0 full open admissions policy. 

Mianii-Pade Community College firmly endorses its open admissions 
policy. In an urban setting' with a multi-ethnic population, Miami-Dade of- 
fers a large number of people what is perhaps the most significanty and for 
' some the only opportunity to develop fiiUy their potential. Many of jCliami- 
Dade*s students, bom in fprejgn countries or raised by parents from other 
countries, have language problems zt^ ilnd difficulty in adjtisting to the 
American sodal and educatiov^al systems* Mmy grew up in an environment 
, / that not only was not co nducive, but was even prohibitive .to intellectual 
' development. Some individuals have come to value <^uibiti6n only after . 
' failing badly in their elemenWy and secondlary schooling. Others have 
learned jVom*a^duli experiences f^i further education is essential in order 
for ihcfm to be competitive in seeKi??Kipb opportunities. Still othcr^ have ■•: 
^ gained the personal self-confidence and initiative to pursuc*^fuilher educa- ' 
tiori only alter their ideas and'' valtlcs have matured. While many higher 
education institutions in the past, and in somi areas still currently* have ^ 
deprived these individuals the oppcmunity for a^cdtlegeeducation^ Miami- 
^ Dade c<^ntinucs to pro vide 'all such i ndividuals an iit y aluable serviced Which ^ 
is a substaniigl contribution to the comraurity. * . - ^ 

^vfn with the constraints imposed by economic conditions, therefore,. ^ . • 
Mii^i-Dade supports its open admissions policy .as one of its most fun- 
damental values, h is making o^ery effort to prcsme this phit^ / 
, educational ideal, white opens^ting realistically within the cur^^ 
limitations. The College will do allTn its power to preserve the opportunity / 
of all Individuals in its^metropoiitah area to develop intellectually, to 
acquire career skills, and t\ find the satisfaction in life that learning can / > 
bring- ; . V . : \ ' : 

■ ■ . • \ . ■ " ■ ' 

- Program Revisions 

-Iniightof ti;e$ecconc^micandin.ntructiona) ' 
^ % reviewed vand , revised its programs; and requirements in three areas: vt . 
' :iiR)bieuic skills requiretnents; <2>the\ general education program; and 
» ' (3) standards of academic prcigress. Thb fu 

changes is tp provide better^programs to help all studt^ts succeed by giving 
them special assistanice early in their programs when they are having 
academic diffictddes; by designing new courses that have an abunda 
_ _ i^PP^'^'il* materials, and by giving them sound advice concerning their ' ■ 
career and educatiqt^ go&J^^ ' * ^ ■ 
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The area of basic skiHi, cxiensive services^are being ^rwdcd. These 
seKices include diagnosiic testing, increased adviscmtrif, and inidtvidualized 
programs. Moreover, the basic skills requirements are more stringent so 
that the students understand clearly the importance of jmprovtog their:^efi- 
cien^ries/and so that ttte ColJegc fulfttts its con}ri)itmcm- jo^^^ public 
and the students to graduate individuals who Have the skills necessary t|i 
function effectively in society. - ; 

With regard to the general education program, goals haye been iden- 
tified to establish clearly the kindi of skills and knowledge students should 
be^abk tcWcmonstraie at the completion of the program; Effort -will be 
made to assist Students in integrating their learning and in applying vhis . 
knowledge in their per«CM«i and c/reer experiences. More structure is pro- ^ . ' 
vidcd in order to give students, including; both those who plan to transfer to 
;^four'year colleges |ai)£H universities and^thpse who intend to enter oc^upa* 
tional fields directly, the necessary background to he successful in their 
lives, regardless of the careers and activities m which tffcy later engage. 

.Finally; rpew academic standards of progress have i^n cieveloped in * 
order to identify siudcntl hav ing academic problems iearly in their academic - 
careers, and to direct them to the appropriate assistance. The basic ratjonalc * ' 
for the standardiT is for the College to do whatever ie can to help students be 
•successful; such helf^ ofieri Way be in the fonn of reduced class loads wi^h 
proicribed developmental or career counseling experiences. In some cases » 
the most beneficial action might be for sfudetits to •'stop out*Vof school for ; 
a term with the hope tha^ they will reexamine thoircareer an4 educational 
'objectives, gain other non-schotgistic^6cperienc(^; aad^dcvclb^rlhe maitirity • / 
that is essentsal for serious^ persevering study. For the stbdents' pan, they 
,must understand their commitment to their educational <ie^el,opment. and - 
make use of the resources provided* Students who cannot or "will not use the 
resources that arc necessary* for their academic success will be counseled to 
coir^ider their olher^oprions, since the College must attempt to ensure that 
its Htttited resources areused productively. 

The ne>v pfo^ams aii'cF requirements in the areas of basic skilJs* general 
education, and academic standards represent a rediinerction and new focus ^ 
for Miami*Dade. Jhis redirection is r«!ces$ary because of the needs of ' ^ 
students and faculty thai result from the social and^economic pressures with " 
which the College must deal. Miami*Dade strongly supports the opcaad-/ " 
missions policy -and is proud of its successes wilh*studcnLs who bdherwise , 
might not ha<e had the opportunity to obtain a college education. Ai the 
same time, the College recognizes that its resources are Umiied and that the ^ 
//public expects the College's graduates J6 be individu^als who have made v 
good use jOf the resources provided^ who have wo:°ked hayed to meet the 
challenges the instructors Have given them, and who have the knowledge 
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and skills necessary to be successful in iiiore advanced collegc.work and, in 
(he^occupaO^ns and careers rhcy et1i(e>« • 

^Therefore, with these fiew programs arid requirements, Mismi-Di^de 
has "renewed Its commitment to provide programs and rej^ourccs for all 
siudenis wKo are^ willlijg if> do the work necessary to -be successful. 
Noneihelws. it becomes nfiore evident that the potentially conflicting goals 
of national ajid state educational policies heed to be integratedna fofm^a < 
clear plaa for educational development that can be suppdrtecf philosophi- 
cally and economically -*Prrhap'^ the mnsi /fundamental issue that must be' 
resolved is whether the Amcrii^ people wish ^o continue to follow the 
dream of an egalitarian society impleniented by an increased share of the 
jnation*s wealth going to social programs. 



The Mission of the Community College 




Although the roots of ihe coaimunhy college am tye traced to t\\c 
beginning of the 20th Ccmtury; its '^substaftiai gromh and maturing oc« 
curred after World War II; fi^^use jiis grpwth is more recent than that of 
both publkV^and private tmiversicy education, community college education 
often appears to be more vigorous and more adaptable to the soda! condi- 
tions it encounters. It can adapt rather readily to new situations and often it 
shows new g^owth^even in unexpected directions. It is very sensitive to the 
changeS'in values ain^ attitudes of the pu;olic* often reacting quickly and 
dinmaticaliy. But like all growing organisms, its final mature state is not 
certain; Although it is possible to predict certiin primary charaaeristics of 
futuie commii\mty coUege educatlbn based on it« past deveiopment, there 
probably will be otberr changes that are not applarent fr&m the priuwnt 
perspective, Thus/as the community coUcge ircs|H»nds to a rapidly chan^ 
society, it is understandable and should ifi^Qt <;^use alarm that the missioii of 
thef^cbmmum'ty college, and thiereby ils gpals and objectives, is ^^ntinually 

•evotving:;-. ■" ' -r „ " .• 

Ar number of edumors have e^^ to determine the 

mission of the comm\mity coUege^more clearly in orc'er to provide programs 
that will enable the CQmniunity coUegc ib fulfilt itrpinposer^fhirTS a 
reasonable objective, c|ut it would be a mistakfe to a: ^^mpt to develop a very 
spcciHc statement of the missit/n of the comm college that did not 
allow forevolution and growth. Evevi in maturity, j^iii^ or'an in- 

stitution can rethink its jpiurpQse and destiny and rAakecEangds accordingly. 
Certaihiy, the public schools and univmities have^umiergon^ substantia) 
changes and rwdefinltionsln the course of thdr histories. On the bt'iitr hand, 
their primary mfiisionf. have now become rather firnriy esiablrshed, and 
changes in their missions would iikel^^ y : 

As Miami^DiUle Conimiunity College attempts to provide a general ^, 
education program that is responsive, to the basic goals of the community 
college, it is important to identify elem^ts of the college's present mission, 
ejren thoughjLhesetnay well be 4pDated, and tarecogntee trends and jettr* 
tions that may influence the naturepf this missioh in the futt^re. It should be 
noted that mission is understanotlible only in speciflc terms and, jeohse- 
quenUy, in reference only to a specific institudon. The partiailar mission of 
Miami*Dade Commuiuty C^^ its institutional goals. 
Nevertheless, there arc characteristic^ which are most likely common to the 
majority of conimunitycpUescs.^^^ f 1 ii^J ; . /, ; • . _ 
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The m^i .«*bvj£>iis,a>)d perhaps moni importajnl aspect of ihc mi&sion of 
Ihc communi^* coltege is responstveness io Ihe educational nteds of the 
community. Unlike marry four-year "colleges and ur^ivcrsiiics, thc^ommu- 
niiy college is not .^t at>an frotn ihc commun|iiy lo serve those students, 
from both within and oursFde the community who choos^'io come to it. 
The concept of the ediicaiiSifhal instirutiOi\ bdng a havcrt frt)m the daily . 
worldly pursuits wherein ilic scarth foi knowledge can take pkcc / 
untmpcdedis not a strong part of the community coljjdgc tradition. Rather/^ 
in the view of sumcrffic community college should assume a leadership fo1c 
and be active! wolved in cdufeaiing the community sp as to make" it a 
better environment in which Individuals can IKc and grow. Even, though 
many commurfiiy' colleges have ci)i^»puses which arc seIf-con|,air^ed and 
which resemble the university camjyiscs. these conrumunity ccjleges have 
often founu :h« campws^bouRd^^ries r4?$;i[rkiive to this mission of serving ihe^ / 

total community. \. ' . _ ' 

In some cists, including thai of JS4iami-Dade, multi-campus tnsiily- 
tipns have developed. In othets, extensions have been esiablishcd in 
storefronts, churches, and other school buildings- Miami-Dade/ as/an 
example, Jha^ instructional programs in more than three hundred sites 
throughout Dade County. Fut^thermore, on the crampuscs and at the various 
outreach centers, a wide rsnge of programs andwurses arc offered i^f-ror 
grams, offered both for credit and non-credit; include coUe^^e transfer^ 
..technical and vocational special interest » and personal growiii and develop* 
—mem courses. This diversity is indicative that j he community cqltcge is . . 
responsive to the community's needs by providing both locations vy^iich arc 
accessible and curricula which meet student needs and interc^.ts. / 

A -second, most important aspect of ihecommumty coJIegeT mission, 
found in the "open admissions** poliqy, is to provide tduca/^oiitd^ op* • 
poilanlUes for all members of the communify* Inherent in ihis/i>c3icy^s a. * 
commitment to provide a wide range of coifirscs, Varied approafchcs to inr^' 
struction, lowviuition, and nnancml aid. One goal^of this po|ic^ is to assist 
In the democratization of the community by providing all its citizens with* 
access to higher education. Itjs also a response to a broad edu^ttbnal goal', 
the development of the poi'tmial of every citizen. It is impon;4rit,. however, 
th^St ihis openness' to all stucenis, regardless o*" -cir ability,/prior prepara- 
tion, or achievement, is not abused. The mission of the-coniimunity college 
is to provide for successful learning^by th^ community m^rmbcrs, and not 
simply to guarantee access to the college. Moreover, the community college 
should avoid another relatedf misunderstanding of its , role. While the cerr r, 
tificaiion of the learner's achievement by awarding a egret or certificate is * 
part of the educational instituiion'4^ responsibility, the certificate is not the 
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>* - primary goal. Rather, the cdUcge has conwiiicd itself to provide the selling 
V V and a distance ficccssiBiry for students to achieve their cducaUojml goals and 
to learn what Is necessary for them lo function suttJbsfuHy during th«r ^ 
iThe measure of Ihe coHegc*s success can be found in ihe lives of its 



Uve«. 

siudojcts^ as well as in ihe degrees and ccriificaies awarded. 

] 
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the General Education Study 



The G^^ral Education Study Committee was formed in March, 1975 
: upon the recommendation of tfic College Committee oti Acadonic Affairs 

and w« approved by the Executive Conunittee fuxd the President. The com- 

mittee was composoi of representatives frtmn ^ich campus as well as from 
- ewy inajor academic division, student services and the facuity senates. The 

purppseof the study wasi to review the Collegers grijeral education program 

andtotnakc^recommendation^^^ 

the study, faculty expressed the^eed for^ 

review of the*general,educatlon program^ One example was the report of the 

South Campus Task Force for Gencrad Eduction which was issued in 19TJI, 

The Ta^k Force reportcomaincd the follov^ 

'A general, but not umversaU dissatisfaction v^ih general cdu^xion cxisu an 
iWs camptks among bo(b faculty and studcni body* Most SouOt Campus objcc- 
: tions coocem required asfM^its of present courses , ihe reliance of such courses 
to current social and personal problems, overly*'!arse class siie, inadipquaie 
""audhofki^ UiStrtfait^ techniques* and M^e need for jnoi^-huKianlsm in 
general education and^iii education in gimera)^ A similar situation odsts 
nationally in Institutions of higher education. No. discernible common solution 
icem evident nationally for pro^ilems in general education, nor did aiiylsimplc 
J^uUoh develop for problems on this campus. 

More recently the IS^ Imtitutionai Sdf^stud^ contained the following 
re^^mmendadbhs ctmcertfirig general educaUon^^ 

* - •> ' - . - ' • . - ■ 

An In-depth sjudy is needed confbestdng the goals, objectives, imd content of 
each general education course logether wiih the reactions of both enroliwi 
tiudcnis-and araduated students as wcli as the faculty and admlnlstnitors^o 
the courses, with a view to revbing and reslructurina the content of the pro- 
» grm as well as the methods and modes of instruction where the results of the 
study deem h necessary. ^ ' ' . ^. ' 

. . . Every effort should be made to make the rationale for gentral education 
courses clear and meaningful 10 faitnihy and students aiii^^^^ 



. . rrTtr1ippearrth«-thefe4s4ittU^ to syntheslxe and integrate within 

and across courses and disciplines in the gaseraHxIucation progra-n. The 
general education courses are too often taught as a simpUfled Introduction to a > 
^ discipline rather than as courses which arfc pan' or a program providing a 
y lib$raS ms foundation, (VoK 3, pp. 14g-t49) * 

The Ceiieral Education Study Con^ittee attempted to follow these 
_ '^ccQfl^nendatfons in the Se lf»stud y. During the t hree y e ars of the study the 
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commiticc met regularly to discuss ihc naiurc of general education apd to 
, resolve mues ihai faculty raided. In the Urn year of the study the committee 
brougJu a series of sp€ak?t$l[£^..n5j?et with faculty a«d lo discuis:aipecH_QL 
general educaiton. The committee mvked all faculty lo present ihar ideas 
about general education at "'town meetings" held on each campus. General 
- educatsbn goaU were identified and di^inbuied to faculty for review. The 
iulmtnaiion of these di%w^$iom and jmcetings was the GencraJ Education 
Draft Document which was distributed to all fsculiy in May, 1976. During 
1976-1977, the second year of ihe-^iHidyi^each Campui established its own 
general cdtication committee to prepa/e campus retommegsiations for im- 
pJemeniing the General Education Goals. During theise campus studies a 
great many faculty worked on subcommittees, conducted surveys, 
developed spetifk recommendations for the coUegewide com^i**iuec. Again, 
participatjon of all faculiy was encouraged and many faculty submillted in* 
dividual recommendations and proposals. At thebeginning of the titird year 
rOf study, the coUegc^ide Gencml Education Cdmmiiiec met in c^^tcnded 
5e&^ion5 to prepare a draft of 'a ge ;era! edacattfi?n proposal. This draft 
^ propofiaJ was distributed to all faculty, rnectings were held on each campus 
to explain the^roposal, and faculty were encouraged to subimit their wriueo - 
reactions and !iuggesiions. . . . 

Approximately seventy-five;Mrniten responscs/fcprcsenting individual 
* faculty, dcpanmenis, divisions, and in' ^ome instances, an entire campus, 
were received, Ifrom'these reactions approximately 125 specific recommen- 
daiicas were considered individuaUy arvd voted upon by the Genenil Educa-^^ 
lion Committee. These recommendations led the conimittecio mr/Ke signifi- 
cani revisioas in its proposal. The final result of these nun^efous meetings 
and the facujty's reacfioas to the draft document arK| to the draft pr^H^sal 
was th^ General Education Proposal, which, made recommendations con- 
ccrning ijasic skills; general education requirements for the Msociate in 
Arts, Associate in SSrience, and Associate in General Studies Degrees; the 
-development of coi>rse dbjcctivcs and re^urce materials; and related sup- 
port services, including academij; advisement, lestirig and research/ 

This proixnal was submitted to the College Gommiitee for Academic 
Affairs in May, 1978, Purtn^ four all-day meetings theCX. A. A. approved 
the recommendations in the proposal with several relatively minor changes 
and additions. THe President's Coiincil in June, 1978 recommended a f6w 
other modifications, but forwarded the proposal w)thotit substantial change 
to the President for finalapprovaU During these same meetings, the. Cojlcgc 
Committee on,^\C3demic Affairs and the Presjdent^s Council recommendied 
alterations in the proposed new Standards of Academic Progress, These, 
too. were sent to (he President for appro^aL 



The Prcsidfir«t gave IhiaJ approval co iht CkrrCiil Educaiton Propoiij 
,andj[6.liH^ of Acadcfriftj Piro^r^ris in Jur^:', |9?S The PtoJ' 

n prewrfltcicf to ihc Mi^mi-Dsulc'ComiTiuriky College Disaia Bca^d of 
^ Tmsi^ ih« basic skiHs requirements the gcnciail cducaiiort pr^a^n atid 
' the acadofec st.andardii ■ The Sndicaied its Support fer tile new pro- 
grams.-- ' " ' 
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Background Zl 



Summary of the Process Used in the 
^ General Education Study 



"Preparation 
1974 Institutional Self-study ^ . 

Tfie following conclusions were part of the Self-study report: ' 

■ • . t -■ » 

An in-depth study isneeded concerning the goals, objectives and content 
of each general education course together with the reactions of both enrplltd 
' students and graduated students as well as the faculty and administrators to 
. . the courses, with a view to revising and restructuring the content of the pro- 
gram as well as the niethods and modes of instruction where the results of the 
, study deem it necessary. - ' ^ - 

... Every effort should be made to make the rationale for general educa- 
.tion courses clear and meaningful to faculty and students alike. 

. . It appears'that there is little or-rio effort to synthesize and integrate 
within and across courses' and' disciplines in the general education program. 
. The general education courses are too often taught as a simplified introduction 
to a discipline rather than as courses w^ich arc part of a program providing a , 
liberal aru foundation. (Vol. 3, pp. 148-149) 

Mar. 1 4, 1 974 C.C.A.A. M inutes ' 

The following motion appeared in the minutes of the College Commit- 
tee on Academic Affairs (C.C.A.A.): 

I » 

* ■* . 

General Education Study Recommendation: -To create a committee 'to 
'study general education programs. Approved Unanimously. 

t ... 

Dec. 4, 1974 Report to C.C.A.A. 

The committee recommended that the Cajnpus Vice Presidents send 
nominations to represent the following areas in the f bnnation of ^ General 
Education Study Committee: 

Student Services ^ , Administration 

Community Services Humanities 
Interdisciplinary Programs Natural Sciences 

Occupational Education Allied Health 

Physical Education Social Sciences 

Faculty Senate - ^ 
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Mar. 27, 1975 Committee Members Appointed 

Barbara Krantz 
Drr Roch Mirabcau 
Dr. Wilbur McElwain 

Pauick Detxmg — '~ 

I>r. Bcnnie Wiley ' 
Winston Richter 
Raul Dc La Cruz 

(RcplacedJorgc Pupo) 
William Succop 
(Added in 1977 to represent this 
area). 
Dr. Ijouric FisheT 
Barbara Kerchcval 
Charles Cox 
Dr. James Kilbride 
(Replaced Michael 
Nicklanovich) 

May.36ri975 Director Appointed . 

Dr. Jeffrey Lukenbill was appointed Director of the General Educa- 
tion Study. . * 

1975-76: Phase 1 

1. Committee Meetings 

* Meetmgs -were held to identify And discuss major issues in genenil 
education and alternative ways of resolving the issues and problems. * . 

, 2. Research ^ v 

Committee members read aivl discussed numerous articles dealing with 
general education and reviewed programs at other toUeges and universities. 

3. Speakers 

A series of speakers spoke to facuUy on each campus about major 
-general education-issues and provided faculty with the opportunity to 
discuss these issues. The speakers also met with the general education com- 
mittee. The speakers and their topics were: 



Student Services 
Administration ^ 
Community Services 
Humanities 

Interdisciplinar>' Programs 
Natural Sciences 
Occupational Educatfon 



Ailied-Health 
Physical Education 
Social Sciences 
Facrulty Senate ^ 



BflckfrouDd 

Dr. Ashley Montagu— Goals of Educatiog^ 
' Dr. James OToolc— Education and Work 

E>r. PamdaCTCsr^-The-Ng^ S{ud c m afld£dticaiTcrrm'ihg-8£Fy - 

* ^ Dr. Benjamin DeMoit— Educational Poiicy and "''Quality'* 

Dr. Eleanor Smith— 'Minorities and General Education 

* ■ _ 

Dr. John McCamy— Health Maintenance 
Dr. Max Kaplan— Education and Leis^ire 

Meetings were held on the foilr cafnpusesun November and December ' 
at which faculty and students were invited to express their concerns, raise 
issues, and make suggestions. A number of faculty who attended these 
meetings submitted written reactipns. 

5. Students 

The purpose of the general education study was, explained to the stu-. 
dent government associatiohs on each campus. Students were invited to 
panicipate in discussions about general education. 

Genera! Education Goals _ 

The committee identified General Education Goals, based on the study ^ 
of "the committee members and the recommendations, and suggestions of 
faculty. These'goals were reviewed and revised several times. 

7. Draft Document 

a. The committee^ prep^d, revised, and distributed the Oenera! 
Education Draft Document to all farulty in May* 1976. The Draft 
I>ocument defined general education, presented a rationale for general 
education, stated goals of general education, and summarized major 
issues in th^ development o^ a general education program.' Reactions 

. were requested. 

b. Facuhy submitted si^-ey forms in response to the Draft Document * 
during June and July. * 

8. C.CAJV. • * , 

Progress reports were given regularly to C.C.A'.A. and to the campus 
administrative councils. • v ' ^ 
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A. General EduCatlon'Goals ' ^ 

The committee reviewed the facuiiy reactions to the Draft "Document 
and revised'thc goals. • ^ 

. 2. S^mmaty of the Draft Document 

A summary was prepared and distributed* to faculty, together with the 
revised General Educaiic^ Goals and with a sumraao' of the faculty 
responses to the Dr^/i?acu/nen/. , 

'» . .- • - ■ » ". - ■ 

3. Campus General Eduaition Committees 

Each campus established a campii^ general education committee to 
prepare campus recommendations for implementing the General Educaition 
Goals. Each campus proposal was submitted to the general education com- 
minee as input for the development of a collegewide proposal. 

■ <«i 

a. Medical Center Campus— a steering committee was formed; this 
cbmmiitet developed a propyo^ after receivipg input and suggestions 
from facuky. 

b. New World Center Campus— a steering committee developed a 
proposal for implementing the goals after discussions with faculty. 

„c. North Campus-»-ia Committee on Detail (5 mcmbcii) was formed to 
dirca the campus study; a larger commktec (about. 40 members) caxr 
ried out the major work of the study; this larger cmnmittee* divided^ 
Into three groups to address the views of the faculty^ the students, and 
the community, conducted surveys and interviews and made recom- * 
mcndations. 

d. South Campus— n^ne subcotnmiftecs were formed and every faculty 
mcmbcir wis assigned to one of the^roi.'^ps; subcommittee made 
' reconnme^datsons to a steering commiuec composed of the chair- 
persons of the subcommittees: ihc rvtxin% ccramittec prepared the 
caxnpus proposal. ^ 

A. Coordination 

a. Meetings of members of all campcii com^Jt^ites wre held so that ideas, 
faculty rcaaions, and proposals could shaied. 
Committee members met with many departments and divisions on the 
campuses which had expressed particular concerns about the general 
.«lucation stpdy. ' , • ' ^ * 



5. students * - ' 

Scudents were surveyed and inicr/icwcd ic dcicrnninc areas ihcy con- 
sidered (o be most important in a general education program. ^ 



1977-78: Phase 3 

I Qenenii Education Draft Proposal 

The Collcgcwidc General Education Committee met in extended , ses- 
sions, including a iwo-day off'campus meeting, to prepare a draft of the 
General Education ^oposaL The draft proposal was distributed to all 
faculty. . 

2* Faculty Reactions 

aC Meeting^ were held on each^campus to explain the draft proposal and 
to hear concerns of faculty. Meetings with particular departments were 
scheduled at the request of the catnpus ar^. Between October and 
December, over thirty meetings were held with faculty groups. 

b. Facility were encouraged to submit their written reactions and 
suggestions. Approximately seventy^five written responses were 
received, some representing individual faculty, some representing small 
. gf oups of faculty, and others representing entire departments, areas, or 
a campus. * ^ 

3. Students 

The draft proposal was explained lo student groups on each campus 
and remtons were invitpd; the campus student newsj^apers publicized the 

siudy. ; 

4/ Reactions from Other Individ 



a. The draft proposal was sem tb a number of individuals outside the 
College for their suggestions. The draft proposal was also ^nt to thf 
articulation officers at the staie universities. Meetings were* held 
with representatives of Florida Interhationai University and the Dade 
County FubUc Schools. ' * . v 

b. The draft proposal 'was discussed at some meetings of advisory 
committees for occupational programs. 
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.5, Final General Education Proposal 

a. ^ All of iheieaciions from faculty and their suggestions were considered 
/by the committee. Abo'ol f25 specific recommendations were sum- 
marized from these faculty Veactiotis and the committee considered and 
voted upon each of the$^ individually: . 

b. The committee revised its recommendations on the basis of tfie faculty 
reactions and prepared its final proposal, together with rationale 

• sjatcmenis and other doatmentation» for the College Committee on 
^Acadcndic Affairs. Scvcra^i major changes and a number of relatively 
minor adjjustmems were made. . ^ 

6. College Comnrilttee on Academic Affairs ' 

' ■ . . if 

. The C.C.A.^. met for*four allniay sessions lo disctiss the proposal. A 
number of amendments ca revise portiuii* of the proposSI were considered. 
After serious discussion, the C.C-.A.A. membei;s. representing every major 
' area on each campus» approved (he substaiice of the pr{>~posal by a substan* 
tial margin. 

7. PresMent's Council 

The President's Council discussed the proposal aind the changes recom- " 
mended by the C.C.A.A. AkhoU|sh ihc Prcsider,:i*s Council recommended 
some further changes, in» addition .to. some, of those siiggested by the 
C,C.A.A:» the ba^ic recommendations of the General lEducation Proposal 
were agai;i approved by a substamiai margin. ' . — 

.•; ■ ' \ ■ • ' ■ -..-'^ 

8v President's Approval 

The President approved the General Education Proposal as finally 
amended ^by the President's CoM^iciL The President j)rcsfemed to\liamii' 
Pjfde^s District Board of Trustees jhc new basic" skills requirements am^he 
general education program. The Board held aspeciat Session to discuss the 
newprograms. ' * " . 
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>A Definition of^eneral Education 



Tht itnt^J^genctdl eduanion^' n^present5 educational concept that 
has tinderisohe considerable solution in Ainerican higher ^^e^ Most 

: denhitions of^general ^ucation have fallen into two' categories; (1) those 
that indude dl education which is not directed towards the specialized skilb 
and knowledge ass^iat^. with vocational dr.career preparation; (2) those 
that specify a common content or curHculum that is prescribed fpr ail 
students. DeflniUons in the former (category are often so unspedflc that 
they do not givca clear sen^ of the goals of the general education program* 
nor do they emphasize particular components or'outcpmes of the program. 
The defiiiitions in the^-latter category quite possibly can omit important 
aJjpects of general e4ucaUon inyi^eir enum^siation^ the t?rm 

**general education** represents ^ broad concept (ts spcdfic meaning for a 
coU(^e$houJdfi}e smtedin gener^^ . . \ . : 

^ In this discussion, therefore^gitni^ral educaidon Is defined in terms of its 
basic fimction, followed by the spocitic goals df the general education (pro- 
gram. The goals are the bas;^ for oetmnining the curriculum and thc oSirse 
content^4n the general education pnc^sram. General i^acation at .Miami* 
Datle Coniiiimlty eoUege b thai of C(ie Cktll^te^'s in^ctional p 
gnua wbkli haa^^ as its fiuifteiiiefital purpose the devdopmeiit and Integra* 
lion of evcrsr stiid»rs k^owledgfr, sldlls, attitudes and oqyeriencts so that 
the sltitteat can eogage cff^vely in a lifelong process of ioqntry and'ded* 
sioa maUi^. The general education prognm provides the opportunity for 

* students to ]Qu:quire the knpwledgct skills and attitudes that are fundamental 
to every in<»^dtia^ effort to have a more satisfactory life and to function / 
asamoreeff^Uvecitis^. ,^ ^ : / 

The genei^ education program is g^eral in that its outcomes are 
applicable to every student, regardless of ttie individual's particuiar /C^ 
.'indpersonal objectiyes. This does not imply that iheicurriculum apd learn* 
ing expenenoes should be identical for all. As individuals differ t^ioctal and 
educational backgrounds, previous experfen^^ 

education should differ for individttals. the goaJs^of the geru^I edticatiph 
prograih, however, do spedfy fundteuhental conunonaUM goals 
should be understcxxl in the conte^it of broaci d^irable . outcome 
specific objectives will determine to what degree each of the goals should ^ 
achieved in pahidilar learning e^tj^^nc^ 
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A Rationale for General Education 



• ^y-^/' \ ■ • 

A rationale for general education ihoiild answer the basic question, 
"Why hay«^H?f In an age when the expansion of knowledge increasingly 
doTMuids ^jp^^^ the complexity, of local and international 

ecpnomiic^jl^eases the difficulty of Ifindingsatisfaaory empipyment, there' 
-^is-aii uild|^ pressure to deempbasize or to eliminate the tradi- 

tional, giraend ed^ 

T<^^^ it? there often have been uncritiod 

genern|^49^ ^ r^ponses. SupporTers of general education have argued 
from/|^tes(:i^ Some state simply^ that students need^ a 

"brpsitty that they need to be exposed to different areas of Itarn- 

ing^jor^^^^ an educated person is a **well-rounded" person* Others rnain- 
tai|^/mkt stud^ pounded in the basic knowledge of the 

d||^i||iinies in order to.progreb to more specialized areas. But these typical 
(a<!tk a specific statement of the values to be derived from a 
^^^^ 

IjCM^ of genmil education have argued from equally unsupported 

jisk^^ of those who view education in terms of 

economic factors and* of those who reduce postseeondary 

^((^ucation to career prei>aration^ They respond thi^t the purpose of educa- 
tion is not to deal with the '/personal** lives of studehts, but to provide them 

, /with the (cnowledge necessary to succeed in doreer. choices. For them, a 
broad gen(^ education is unnecessary, as students j[ieed to concentrate 

' their energies in thdr nisjcr fields* Others maintinn ihat^ef aim, of educa- 
tion is for every graduate to have a niarketabie skill* Students come to col- 
lege to be able to get a goo<f job; consequently, any courses of inteirest to the 
student outside their major program areas should be electt^ after specific 
prograOArequirdnentshaveboErnmet* ^ ^ 

Theie responses, both jhose supporting and tho;^ opposing general 
education, are superndal. At most, these responites merely indicate posi- 
tions in support of implied values. A radbnale. for general education at 
Mlami^^Oade Community Colleger should be based on the'mission and goals 
of the College, the natttre and needs of the' community, the needs of its 
students, and the sigm'ficant changes likely to take place in sgciety in the 
near future*^ fundamental to th!^ is im- 

portant that these values b^ acknowledged as ctei^jy^a^^ possible in order 
that educadonal priorides be preserved. Thus, the question, ''Why havet 
it?!^*, is directly related to another question, **What is its worth?** 



Gtaeivl F^uctUoa si M*«inl-D«d« CommtinMy CoUe«e yt 

A Renerai education should enable individuals to integrate their 
knowledge 50 (hat they may draw upon the many sources of learning in 
making declsrpns and taking action in daily practical situations. Ahhough 
knowledge for its own sake m]ghi be defended in view of ihe overall ad- 
vance of mankind, ii scems evident that all individuals have a basic need to 
iniegraip cogniiivc knowledge, affective aniludcs, and psychomotor skills, 
boih to cope wiih ihe cofnplexiiics found in modern socieiy and to er^fiance 
ihe qualiiy of iheirlives. An intcgraied general cducai ion program should 
^enable the siudeni^ not only to know the function and basic procedures of ^ , 
.individual -disciplines, but also I0 undersiand che reiaiionships among 
disciplines and their interaction In the ^solution of social and environmental^ 
problems. In a society siruciured-on the democratic proc^tss^one of thc^ 
prime effects x>f this integrated knowledge^ should be that individuals 
become more intelligent and effective voters. They should be able to under- 
stand democratic pri;iciples and to appreciate democratic values, and 
thereby confTdently cope with political and social issues, . ,/ 

A general education should provide students with a beginning or a 
further commitment to a lifedme of leaiming. General education should not 
betonccived as a contained or termi{jai| program. A general education prO* 
gram should initiate or intensify a Ufiitlong process of mature inquiry and 
•^discourse, so that learning becomes an integral part of the individuaPs per- 
sonal growth throughout life. This lifelong learning is necessitated by 
several characteristics of modern society: the^reai increase in the quantity 
of knowledge and the increased sophisticaiion,|h the storage and retrieval of 
informationMhe escalation of change in sociefy, especially in the areas .of \ 
personal lifestyles, social institutions and structufes, and economic develop- ]. 
ment; and the uncertainty of ^hc future as related to career opportunities 
and the preparatory fciarning required. General education can stimulate ^ 
students to develop a positive attitude toward further learning t^mcei Ihcir 
personal and career needs throughoi*': life. 

A general education should enable students to intensIlTy lhe>jirocess of . 
se{f,4[ct^alt2Uition. General education should provide an opportunity for 
student! to reali/e the importan x of directing (heir own lives and to uridcr- 
s^d the choices in their relationship with other individuals, man-made 
systems, and the various environments in which they live. In^he stress aind 
complexity of life in mpdcrh society, students sholild develop a positive ap- 
yjroach to life with the understanding that they can and should direct their 
4wn lives. The growing population \n urban areas and the increai^ing coni- 
, j|exity of urban sodji:^^eT)ariiculafly significant ^)ecause of the stress in- 
- t^oduced ;mo the existence of all who live in urban communities. This strcsii: • 
^ increased the concerns/or mentai and physical health, the deterioration 
ill overall job" performance, and the widespread dissatisfaction with life in 
g^rneralv and (consequently the need for various social services. Stucjents 
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v should understand ihCrSOUftfel)f this stress and Icam how to find personal 
MfiUmcnt in a way thai is congruent with the forces that will always be 
present to some extern in their environmcms. Individuals can make a dif- 
fei^nce in altering the quality of their own" lives and the lives of those in the 
cortimunity. If more individuate would understand and influence the en- 
vironments in wlHch ihey function, a long-rangc effca could be an 
economically advantageous reduction in the need for care for individuals 
suffcring/rom stress-related illnesses and anSncrease in an individual's per- 
sonal and job productivity. 

A general edubation sijould enable students to flad value In the 
dctivitJes and experiences of their -lives, both tbosc in which tbey engage 
because'of obligations orcommitraenis andtbose whieb are discretionary in 
mirare. .For mosl Individuals those activities in which they participate 
t)ccause pr obligatio/is are found in the family and at worJc. There is 
abundant evidence: that family life has become less permanent and unsat- 
isf)^ng for many/as fa?nilics engage in fewer common activities and family 
disruptions, promerate. Both younger and older students v^rho have fa/nily 
. relationships irecd to find value in family life and to enjoy those experiences 
which make it rhcaningful. Likewise, research shows that there is increasing 
job dissatisfaction, especially among the "underemployed," among those 
employed in repetitive and uninteresting work, as well as among those in the 
•"highest" work^levels. A general education program should be •concerned 
n^t only with the ability of students to understand and accept work roles, 
but aisaco take steps to find satisfaction in t,heir work. The quality of many 
jobs will improve only^ when both employers and employees recognize th? 
•need to make jobs as personally saUsfying»as possible. 
. Equally .as important as the fatiiily and work experiences are those ex- 
pencnces which fill an individual's discretionary or leisure time, time when 
choices can be made concerning those ^ctiv^ies in which to engage. Some 
futurist^ forecast that the amount of discretionary time available to in- 
dividuals will increase significantly by the end of the century. As natural 
resources are sicadUy depleted and their availability becomes limited, there 
will almost certainly be a reduction in per capita^consumptton in the United 
States. The technological development in this country, the impact that a 
single worker cai) have, combined with the forecast (If^ction in consump- 
tion, will-predictably result in the need for fewer fifeunrt'hours of work for • 
the average employee. - ^ 

This could be a &toon* For centuries philosophers have speculated con^ ^ 
cerning a society/m which there was less work needed for survival and where 
iridivi^uaU would have more tiine to pursue creative xictiviu^, to strive for 
advanced knowledge, and to participate in aesthetic experiences. It is fair to 
predict that future Americans wiir have the time; the question will be 
whether or not they will be prepared to use this time in a way that will bring 



satisfaction. There are signs ihai many Americans are not prepared to use 
' their discretionary time in a satisfying way. For example, many elderly find 
the experience of retiremeni to be traumai?c: a job had controlled ilicir lives 
' for many years by iftiroducing stnicit^re arid scheduling that allowed limii^id 
time for other activities. Also, many believe that an individual *i/hojsnU 
working is of no value; work is the only wpnhy aaivity. Thus, general 
^ucation should provide a basis for individuals to appreciai<f and to find 
satisfying and valuable uses of their discretionary time. 

" Specific areas for jvhich discretionary time can be used with ^eat 
advantage to the individual are creative activities and aesthetic experiences. 
Humans, like aJI creatures, require certain skills and competencies for sur- 
vivalt but they are unique in their ability to reason and to deal with abstract 
ideas. Although in many places in the world today people have extreme dif- 
ficulty insaiisfying theSr^urvlval needs for food, cloihing. and sheher, most 
Americans, who are able to satisfy ihcs<? basic survivall needs rtiore easily, 
have greater concern for desires that arc higher in the hierarchy of needs. 
And in an affluent society, many seek more from life than an accumulation 
of material luxuries. Thus, individuals can reduce their deipcridence on 
materia] goods as they find greater meaning and personal satisfactioh in 
their creative endeavors and in their aesthetic experiences. General ftfuca- 
lion should provide students ^th the opportunity lo engage in these 
activities and with guidance and assistance to derive greater satisfaction 
- fromih^. , ^' , 

Finafly* general educaUott should Increase sludem*' understandlog of 
the breidih mid depth of id«as, the growth of society and insUtutJons* and 
the development %nd applica^tloii of the scientifk process in. commiinHies 
tbrooghottt the world. It has not been uncommon' in recent, years for 
educAtors to attac]C;^r role of the* traditional disciplines iti education, and 
especially ih general cdTucation. Cenainly, there have been ab^^ when the 
educational process has been diaaicd by administrative organization rather 
than by a coherent educational philosophy:- Nevertheless, the scholastic^ 
disciplines, as well as the more recent discipline are?i in technical and oc- 
cupational fields, have played an invaluable part in the refinement and 
sophistication of thpdern man's investigative and reasoning processes. The 
disciplines themselves should not be cond^mned/but rather the matlner in 
which they have often been used. Mankind has progressed by expanding 
ideas, and mdividitals must be aware of iLjs progress If they^wish-foTealizc T 
their own inlell<fctual potential. Likewise, students'^ need a historical 
perspective to be able to evaluate the significance of ^events and to make 
jud*gments concerning current events as they develop. In an age which is so 
widely influenced by science and lechnology, individuals must also under- 
stand the scientific process if science is to remain a means for progress and^ 
no< the master of their lives. 



A specific area of (he studen:*s umicrsiaiiding is man's ftJaiion whh 
chc naiuml cnv*ifonmeDi and naturai resources^ Ameii^aji ciiucns are for- 
lunaie in.having more maiefial goods thSh ihcciiizens of a^y oih<jr previous 
or current socic:>% But, over the years, wiih the gfowjn^inafterial wealth of 
rhis counsry, the point ha^ been reached where the Imbalance between (fie 
couniry*s devetopmcnt and shai of other areas of Jhc world has resulted Jn 
Americans undervaluing and becoming unaccepiably Wgh .oniumcfs of 
natural resources. Furthermore, because ihi development of the las^ 
twenty years in communications have been particularly'swift and dramauc,^ 
more people throughout ihc world are aware of the differences between thtf 
Iif«»yie5 of Amerioatis and their own. They are now reaching fortheir '*fair 
sharc'^'.^f the finiieVdtouroes of the xvorldo At^the same timip^, the world is 
e5;pet1^ndi;ig a popularton wplosion generjiied by mankind's increasing 
capacity to control the envtrcmmeni and various natural erten^'es. The 
economic difficulties being experienced in the United States and other in-* 
dusinal nations are, to a degree, probably ihe rcsuli o( the beginning of a 
corrcaion'ir* ihc vihjc assigne4 to naiuvaJ resources. General cd^lcatibn 
should provide students with an understanding of the natural environment ' 
and its resources, and shouldT mpuvatc each individual 19 de\*elop values 
that are in harrrjony with chc supply and the equitable dislribuiion of these 
resources. 



The Ooaisof General Educations 



• , The Geiicral Educaiion Ck)aU are ncccss^ 

lifelong concern for many individuals. Nevertheless, ihty provide gtiidelln^ 
fofUhc general^ucaiion program ■ espccaUy foriK« r<?qtiircd core coun«= 
Specific objcai*^ and competencies vrijl bc;dciermin<dr'for «he genera! 
'^education coorr«£S in order to define cicaxiy^how and ro whai exien? studchis 
are lo meet ihe vauious General Edugaiiion Goals in each course^ Although 
most of these goals wiU be addressed in ihe getieral education cofe, Khcy are 
also addressed by smdenr services areas, l^^bask skills prograx^, and by 
courses In the dtstribuuon and elective area^f. \ 

- . . - - ^ . ■* 

' I. Fundanr»ntal Skills* ' 

K The siu<teaiS vcSlh bfe abfe to speak. Hsicn, Vrite, and read compe?ePily 
- aed^^aivorganizedLand critical manner. 

2. T3te studeji^s Witt be able to cornmuiiicaie effectively mth mdividaals in 
the dif feret^t a$p^ of their lives. 

3. The students wiU fee iible to cany out computations necessary to 
producers and consumers in sodety. 

4. The sttidcnts wfll b« able to use systematic, criucal, Md creaUve. 
> . processes, drawing from knowledge of appropriate disapimes^ io Um^ 

' lify problems, anaJyre ait^rnaiesoludorfi, a?^^ 

il TlwljylMdua! 

5. The .students, instd on thdr knowledge of them.«hcs, will develop 
^ ^capability for self;^rcctipn, . / 

6. The sttidentj^ vdil know the major aspects of the blologkal, 
p4ychoIoff"cal» and sodal natures of man. 

7. The stud^ts will &e able to do what is n^psary to develop and 
. maintain their f)hysical and mental health, , 

8 l^jtiidems will develop the capability for making wonhjrhile use of 

their leisure or disaedon^^ 
9, Thc iiudenis wiil assess thi^impact of prejudices on thcit atutudes and 
. behaviois. 

, ■ . . < ■ r - ■ . 
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10, The Students will develop appreciation for and find value in 
^participating in aesthetic and creative activities; they will have 
knowledge of the major areas of human self-expression, especially as 
related to the reflection of the hunum spirit in aesthetic forms and 
huntianisticideas. * 

ill. The Indlvrduaf's GoaCs for the Future* 

1 1 , The students will analyze and assess their personal valu^ and their life 
goals in order t6 integrate these with their decisioivmaking. 

J 2. The students will investigate career choices that are compatible with 
their abilities, interests, and opportunities. " 

13. The students will set education^ objectives in view of their tentative or 
dcfin-?^ career choices and nonHirareej: pursuits. 

14. The students will be aware of their responsibility for continu'ed learning 
throughout their lives. ' ^ , ^ . , 



IV. The individuars Relationships with Other Persons and Groups 

15. Th^ students vdU know the characteristics of effective interpersonal 

relationships and will assess their interpersonal skills. 
"*^==3it^mdcmi,^U;^p^^^ of interpersonal skills in order to 

make their own human 'relationships, especially in the family or 
another primary group, more mutually satisfying. 

n.'^The students will analyze how groups function, within and apart from 
organizational structures, and will assess their own skills in working 
with groups. ' ^ . 

18; The students wiU know eharactcristics of the cultures of othw ethnic 
and racial groups, antl will assess their own ability to establish positive 
relationships with jndi^rjduals who havfc different ethnic and racial 
identities. * 

V, Socrety and the Individual 

19: The students will know and appreciate major accomplishments of 
^various cultures and >ill evaluate, their impact on contemporary sod- ' 

^ • «y' . . ^ ^ ■ . • 



•Although thbc go*tf wiS be •ddfesjcd both in i^c&craJ education uid ca^rter courses, faculty 
•ftth Advucmc«tv coumdiDg. *nd cwccf -pUnnm* r«ponwbirni« h«vc foeafic r«pott«btlity 
for Aumtog studenu in Achievinf these K<^^ . 



20. The students will Know significant phiiosophies and life styles which 
societies and individuals h&vnradopted and will assess their relevance to 
themselves and to society. 

2L The studjcnts will know major ideas' and events which have shaped 
United Statcs.society as compared and contrasted vdih other societies. 

22. The students will know the organization and funaioning of the United 
Slates society and wiU apply their knowledge of social principles as 
enlightened individuals. 

VI. Naturs! Phenomena and the individual 

23. The students will know the basic components, structures, and 
functioning of natural phenomena. 

24. The students will have knowledge of the philosophy of science and of 
principles that are basic to scientific inquir>' and research; 

25. The students will analyze human intcraaion v»ith the natural 
cnvirofnmem. will assess the quality of their local environment, and will 
assume responsibility for their persooil impaa on the, environment. 

26. Tbc studcnts will be sensitive to the effects of technology Upon the 
individual^ society, and the natural environment. 




> 




/ 

Logic of the GeneraE Educatip^ Program 

There is an underlying logic lo the generaUducation program that is as 
important as the collective features'; Tbcre^k^tere many Issues and proposi- 
tions examined in .the process p{ the general education study and these are 
rejflccted in the components; however^/the following major concerns are 
fundamental to the program and the Implementation logic: 

h The student body is becoming increasingly diverse in all characteristics; 
thus, the principal icachi^i/'Icarning concern for the next decade must 
be individualization. / 
2. Increasingly, faculty/feel that the expanded diversity of their students, 
panictilarly the gj>>wing number With poor reading and wtiting'^skills^ 
pla<^ them in^ position where both they and the students have a 
limited chanoe^ of success. Even those faculty with fun commitment to 
the missionxH the o^mmunity college are expressing concern^ and those 
with different orieniationiT are b«:oming more* vocal. Although. one 
may w>^ this was not the case, it does represent an importam reality 
that 0^ust be addressed! 

trt is ever-growing dissatisfaction throughout the country witK the 
of ability in basic skills, particularly reading and writing^ at all 
; of education. Jt adds to the public skepikl*:^ about the programs 
of pur ©du(»ti^^ has befen an overwhelming ex- 

pression 6i^h<SjW^w 

able on students indicate that they are aware of thdrownw^^ 
these areas and want help. 

4. Students are asking that they be provided more direction^ ' 

5. Tbo^e is little e^den^ to suggest that the income of instif utions can be 
^ cxpeaed to grow at a rate that would peiroit more expensive practices 

to be used throughout the program. A pnnctpal task for the future is 
that of providing for increi^ student diversity while maintaimng 
present, or, p«'haps even lowir, per*student*costs, 

^ The program provides that students will be assessed on admission. Jf 
they have serious basic skillis deficiencies;, they wUl be advised to imrbU^d 
continue to enroll for services to aUeviate these deficiencies until minimai 
comp^teicics are achieved. It i^ expected that mpst of these services will be 
provid^ in an qpen-end laboratory setting; however, traditional course 
arrangements might be iitii^ed as wdl. The organizational arrangetnent for 
delivering th^ services is the province of the campuses. 
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^ The program also includes a core offive inierrelaied courses which are 
required for all degr,ee-seckhig ^students. These, courses, d<^igned for the 
College's very heterogeneous student body, directly address the General 
Ejducation Goals. Thus, the College can expect that all students will be in- 
volved with the core courses, plus' any necessary developmental activity, at 
theoutset of their progrikm at Miami-Dade. ' 

The core courses wilJt be general education coarses aimed dire^y at 
contributing to the quality and value of the lives of the students. They are 
not intended as^the first step in a^iscipline, nor the beginning of a major. 
These courses will ordinarily be tak/n early in the studeni^s college career. 
Man>'^ students do not complete our programs. If <hey should leave having 
taken the core courses, a significant contribution will have been made to the 
lives of those^iudents. 

The enrollments in these courses will be ver>' large; ificreforc, it will be 
practical t*iake care in developing necessar>' resowces to suppon the fac- 
ulty irr:he- learning program for the very diverse entering student body; 
These resources should be superior to Myifiing currently available, and 
should foster direct relationships among the ^ore courses and the^basic skills 
program: ! t should alsQj>rovide for challenging and'meaningful learaing e;c- 
perienecs for the excellent student. The specialized vocabulary necessary for 
success in each of the core courses can" be supported by assignments in the 
reatling ^laboraiorfes or other teamingrftenters* This will give|;dircct 
assistance to students in the core cours^aQd provide motivation for t^e 
studer is to avail themselves of the lab servt^^^^g^ppori resources will 
inchide materials and activities appropriate for students havitig difflctitiy 
anif'for those who can proceed more rapidly. Care will be taken thai the 
prinji..riaterials dcvelor>ed have appropriate reailing levels, and there will be 
a c^mpuiefized instructional management system <RSVP) available for each^ 
course. By the time siiidtats have completed the core courses, with work at 
the learning support centers, * they should * have developed sufficient' 
^ academic skitk to permit them to be successful in the more traditionally 
organized discipline courses that follow. Both the faculty and the institution 
should have confidence in the faculty's capability .to help the student suc- 
ceed in th^ program organized in this way. * 

The plan fpr the orgaaization Md development of resources is to estab- 
lish a collegcwide committee for each of the general education courses. The 
committee would be made up primarily of faculty members who teach in the ~ 
appropriate disciplines^ with each of the campusef talcing the lead role in . 
one oi (he courses. l%e support materials would be developed oil an institu- 
tional basss; however, application would be organized campus by campus, ^ 
and may differ considerably from one campus to another. The developrnent 
of full support-. and thus full ifT^lementation-of this program, ^ > expected to 
take until the fall of 198 1. 
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The second level, distribuf ion courses, will be courses thai meet many 
of the General Education Goals. A limited setectiofTWjU be {Provided In ihe 
Humaniues, Social Sciences, and Natural Sciences. The distribution courses 
will be selected by each campus, in order lo reOect the differences of the 
students, as well as to take advantage of the 'particalar skills and compe^ 
tcncies of the faculty. The extremely strong feeling among faculty thai there' 
should be more emphasis pn writing is reflected in the inclusion of a second 
communications course; this one dealing specifically wirh composition. No 
other need was expressed'as often or as clearly as this need. In the ph>^ical 
education area* a health maintenance course will be an alternative to the 
^ activities courses. This course will stxvc a strong i§f er^t <ycpressed by many ' 
on our campuses and in ihe commumty. - 

The remaining general education ^requirement of six elective credits 
reaches a total of ihiny*six credits to incct the State Articulation Agree- 
ment. Criteria have been established to broaden and ;^ve greater choice in 
the courses included in this area. It is clear that there are courses in the 
business and the technical fields which should be included in the choices 
available to students. All in all, the pcogram elements should be mutually 
suppo;44V($« and can be the basis for important improvement in the Miami* 
Dade Community College instructional program. 
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r ; The Basic Skms Problem 

• '^'^ ■• . . ••• ■ . " ■ 

V A highly publicized fact of higher cdiyTcation is that an increasing 
numtier of shidents cSter allege with sevens dendendes m wnir^ 
municariop and compuiational skills. A imajprity of the American public 
; noMT Wicves» as reveled in a GiiUiqp^ survey 1975, lhai proficiency in 
basic skills is the single most jmppritan achievement jfor high/ school 
gr^^ planning to att«Sid wlleg^ 

jtbtnks that" compeicn<7 in reading, vdUng, im^ is more impdr- 

tanjt than baiing a salable skiU C'Seyenth Ann 
J . dtudes Toward Education/ 

in Uie past^ individuals lacking^ these skills were often excluded from 
• postseccrndary ^ Ihrougb entrance qrite^^ 
With the;spread of commu^ open admissions poUcies; 

however; niany students wi^^ denciende$ in basic skills have enrolled in col- 
lege programs. This is^ conununity cpMq^es whi^ 
draw stiidenis with vcry dif fcreni backgrounds and educational experiences. 

A rqpbrt o 
mwy of the studfflts who^ 
admissions poHqr have riot continue^ 

concluded: U'pe imph'cation is t^^^ on increased accessibility 

to college/ Which-may have been siiccessful.as evidenced b/b^ 
test scoY^ of entrants^ 

enyirohmenu cpmpadbl^ needs of *riew' students'* (^^ 

Phi Delta Kappan^ Sispi. 1975, pp. 61^2). it s^emi vaUd lb assume that the 
problem of students Qptermg cpUege^ v^U not 

be completely iremoved in It is also clear 'that the public. will ; 

demand tl^t the edm^tioh^ 9!Crtify competencies in the biwic ^ 

skills areas. Moreover, instructors have emphasized that it is very difficult,, 
if riot impossible^ to maintain quaUty inst^ when. a number o^ 
studerits lack p^^^ skiUs. FinsOIy, It is app 

:r-rmurii4ati^^ computational skills are IriCreasingly uri^ order for 
an indivi^jrukl to survive and function effectively in today's complex sbdety. 
It is evident that NUam|-bade Cori^ College enrolls students who 
ipdo have these basic skills deficiericiesv B^ reading and writing are 
alnlost universal .rqiikemen in courses, .students with extremely poor » 
reading and writing abilities hay^^^ the Col- 

leger's faculty. Hndihg acceptable solutions to thif not easy. The 

sbiutioris prbposed ih prelimbiary repoils by the General Education Com- 
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midce evoked comiderable discussion and debate. Some facuUy have em- 
phasized! the causes of the Aiudents* deficiencies, but without providing 
workable solucioas. Otheirs have suggested solution^ that have inerit but arc 
ichpractical for Miami*Oade. Some^aculty do not believe that the College 
should ,comiijj^e to have studenifs Mrho are defidcnt in these basic sHilis. 
Viewing the problem in terms of students' imelleaual qualifications, they 
take the position that mary students now ih college are d.nquaitfied and 
' should not have^been granted admission. Apart from the phticsbphical issue 
In such a posiripn, p^si experience has not shown that colleges have had 
great succe^ in^determining criteria for measuring intellectual qitallfica*^ 
lions. In any case, the College is committed to provide equality of 
opportunity for anyone who desires to take advantage of postsccondary 
education. 

Another solution proposed was to allow those students with deft* 
d^ricies lo take some of tJic regular courses which dp not require extensive 
reading or writing or which are designed with spedal attention lb the needs 
of these students, but at, the same jimc to require them to get special 
assistance in the areas of their weaknesses; This has the advantage of allow- 
ing the students to progrc^ in their college work while correcting their defi- 
ciencies. One disadvantage is that it might seem to some instructors that ths 
basic skills problem is someortc else's problem and responsibility. The 
instructor cduid remain detached from a problem which is integral to the 
ehtjrf^educationaJ process. Morebver« the^students could Vlabeled" and 
might resent the forced remedial attempts. Ai?i because the remedial worlc 
would be mandatory^ the student*s motivation for doing the work could be 
undermii>cd— **do what is necessary to get through the remedial program*' 
as opposed to **do what is necessary to acquire the essential skills." 
Another negative result could be that the very effective developmenial ^ 
reading, writing;^and math labs, which are now used both by students ^with 
deficiencies and by students who wish to improve skills that are already 
satisfactory, could be identified as '^remediar* and students with acceptable 
skills who still wish to improve might stop using these Valuable lab- 
resources. Consequently, because of these potential negative effects, the 
decision was made to focus on what students know and can do when t^ey 
complete Miami-Dade's program, rather than on what students know and 
can do whei>.they enter. ■ . , ^ 

The College reaffirms its commitment to the community through its 
open admissions program^ To do justice to the individual student and to tlie 
community which the College serves, however, each student is required to 
demonstrate profijiency in the basic communication and computational 
skills as a condition for completion of the general education program 'and 
for the awarding of a diplpma. The students have the option to take courses 
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or programs to iroprove-basic skills^ but with the stipulaiion rhai they roust 
dcmonsiraic competency in the skills m order lo graduate. Specifically, 
students are required to demonstrate basic computation^] skills in order to 
be awarded an Associate's Degree and to demonstrate basic reading and 
writing skills in ordcr'io be eligible to enroll in the required core com- 
munications course. ^ , 

4 A required diagnostic assessment program for entenng students pro- 
vides students and instructors with an indication of their weaknesses 
Eva^uation'of these skills is based on specific competencies that have been 
identtfledt and not on standard^ed scores or grade levels alone. Through 
the advisement process the s^c^teni^ are informed of all the means available 
lo gti assistance to improve weaicnesses» and are advised specifically to 

. cnroll'in 'formal devetojpmental courses, to do individual work in the skills 
labs, 05 to gel other kinds of assistance. Progress ch^ks on these stiidents 
arc maiJe periodically, and instruments •^for-sdf'twiing are available. 
Furthermore, students with severe deficiencies arc advised not to enroll in" 
courses which; require exfensive reading, writing, or mathemattcs ui^UI they 
have«improved these skills/ Students with severe deficiencies may also be ad- 
vised not to take a fiill load of courses, ft should be eleaj*, moreover, that it 
is the responsibility of all instructors to assist students in the improvement 
of their communications skills. Instructors should require acceptable per* 
formance in these basic skills, point out deficiencies to studehts, and direa 
them to supplementary assistance. They should not accept wrineii work that 
is'^eriously deficient. ^ ^ 

In taking this position on basic skills development, the Colle^.- does not 
intend to suggest that the acquisition of basic skills can or should be <;quated 

, with postsecondary'^education. The Vasic skills are means to an end> arid arc 
not the only or even the most significant elements of the Collegers general 
education progralmJThe awarding of a degree by Miami-Dade should cer- 
tify a two-fold achic^vement— achievement of the general education goals, , 
including competency in basic communication and computational skills, 
and competency in the sp^ific program completed. These basic skills pro- 
cedures have the distincf^dvantage of certifying clearly the students' ac- 
quisition of b^ic competencies upon the awarding of the diploma, without 
impeding the studeiHS* entrance into or progression ^through the general 
education courses they are capable of mastering. r 




Basic SkinsRequlreirnents 

. Goropc^ency in the basic skills ofreadingy wntiog/an4 nmUiematics is 
essential for every individual to function <^ffectivdy in :sodety. Ai;iys^^ 
who completes a d^ce program must have demonstrated competencies in 
these sIdUs, as wei^ aist haviitjs detn more advanced skills In the 

* required communications courses and ifToiXjer courses that are part of the 
program requirements. * ■ ■ '■■ r\ '' ' 'y ^- ■ /^^'^''^^^y 

K All students in a dJgree prpgram ^W^^ tf^eir first" 

: registration Itic Miami^l^e to determine 

writing^ and computatlonil sld^ receive th^, results of 

this as^es^meht« ;and on the basis brthese results smdents with deft* 
dencies will be strongly advised to enroll in approjpiriate developmental ' 
programs. '''\.X'.\'l'^-:- 

2. A stu;^t musi d^onstrate minjmtium ' proficiency if reading and ' 
writingrdther at the initial asse^ a subsequenf assessment, or 
in cotirses which address these competendeStvl^^ 

core conununicatlons course: 

quired of all degree^seeKing students^ requires stuidents td^^d 
more advanced communicatipfis sk^ 

3. A student must demd^ti^te ininimura profidency in compiitalioi^ 
sktUSy dliier at the imtial a^;d»^ment» in a sub^uent a^^ or ifi 
a course which addrd^ these competencies, before an Associate's 
Degree is awarded. 

Explanation ofthe Re<iuirem^^ 

■■ ^ ■■■■ ■■'■^v : * 

Assessment of Basic Skills 

-Procedure';. y'^I' ■■ '.^ -JV" 

All students edtering degn^e programs and specified certificate jpro- 
grams are assessed prior to thdr first registration for classes to determine 
their competency in reading and writl 



Ratloniito . \ , 

To advise stu6\;n(s effectively. It is essential thai data be available con- 
cerning the siud.enis' proficiency in basic skills. Students should also have 
such data in order to understand iHdr own strengths and weakncsseSo The 
purpose of this assessment is not to label or to cat<^ori2c siudentSo Rather, 
. th^ results of the assessment are used to advise students with deficiencies to 
remove those deficiencies by enrotUng in developmental programs that arc 
available. Students with serious deficiencies wilt also be advised not to 
enroll in courses, which demand extensive use of tjiese skills. When it is 
possible, the College will use test data from other sources, like the resets of 
basic skills icsis administered by public school systems. 

Special provision will be made for the assessment of physically disabled 
students, ihierhational students arid students in 'special programs like 
outreach programs. 

" 'I V ■ 

Computation Skills 

Raqulrament 

' All sittdentii In deijrec programs arc required to demonstrate profl- 
clency in balic eompii(;atIon9y In order to ht awarded an Associate's De^ee. 

Rationate 

Although il may be possible for an individual to function successfully 
in society without proficiency in advanced mathematics, the ability to per- 
form basic compufations is. necessary for any Individual to conduct many 
daily transactions effcctivil^. Students who do notSemonstrate proficiency 
on the initial assessment are advised to enroll In developmential programs 
that arc available; Students who^ do not demonstrate coihpetency on 
the original assessment may satisfy the requirement by demonstrating 
competency oh a subsequent , assessment or by completing cqursds with 
objeaivcs that address the required computational skills. 

It should be clear that many situdents in certain technical programs and 
stiidents^who plan to transff^r to senior institutions should acquire mpre 
advanced mathematical skills- Siich students will^ be advised to take ap- 
propriate mathematics courses. Furthermore, competency In basic com- 
putational skills may be specified as a prerequisite for some courses. 
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RMdlng and Writing Skiiit 

Rtqulrdmtnl 

AS kudmlM nst itqaired to d«»08stnae prondtncy la basic Eoflbb 
rcadiag imd wrififls ftkUIs prior to earoUateat ia ibt repaired core com* 
maaloitloas coarse. . 

Ratfonata • 

■ * . •' 

Reading mi writing skills are esscnUal for any individual lo l!ve effcc- 
tlvidy in socictyo Morravcr* siudentj who plan to enter occupational and 
professional fields and siiidenis who plan to oonUmie their «ducaiJcm at 
scmorinniititioi^ must have the skilb necessary to n^ v 

It would be inappropriate for students with severe deficiencies in these 
sktUs to enroll in the required core commtmlcations course, whith will have 
objectives dealing with more actvani^ conimunications skills. Students 
who do not demoisstiate suiubte prbi[l<:iency iii reading and writing on the 
initial a^essihent are advised to enroU 111 developn^ 
available. Snidotts who do not demonstrate proficiency on the initial 
assessnient can satisfy the requirenient on a imb^ assessment or by 
^ropleting courses with objectives #u address the reqiiired communica* 
tionsskiOs. 

The mimmum proficiency Icvcb for reading and writing wUl be deto** 
mined on a coUcgewide basis by^sculty ^dth experience in th«e areas^. As a 
very broad indication of the profidtticy levels that will be a rninimal te-^ 
quirement, students may be e?q[)ected to read and cosHPtti^d material in a 
metropbUtan newspaper ^and to write a diort paragraph containing 
sentences without smous errors in grains^ 

It should be clear that all degree^s^ag students are also reqtUred to^ 
complete the core communications course which will address more ad* 
vanced objectives dealing vdth the communications skills. All A. A. students 
aQd probably mem A.S. students muiKt also complete. a more advanced 
English Composition course with specific writing objectives in order. to meet 
their degm rdquirements. 

k would also be inappropriate fo 
enroll in other courses thatrequire extensive reading and writing. The other 
core courses will be devdoped so that the instructors have available tb them 
a wide variety of instructional materials to assist those who have some 
we^j»scs> these ski^ deficieiicics 
will be adidsed not to' enroll in courses r^uiring exten»ve reading and 
'luting imtii the studbits have sigtUficantly^i 



^MHrH), Speech), ami Sight OlsiHdere 
Procttdura . 

f^indkAU wbo m assessed to be sevtrtJy defidefif in basic ^iHs i^ill be 
t«tfed for bcfliteg, sfSMcb, and sight disordm« Md refilQs will be made to 
ap|Ht3|Kiale serrkeso 

Ii is possible that for ^omc students the came of Uhcir sevore basic sldils 
defidencies & ai Ktasi in part a physical disorder » In order td provide these 
students all the assistance possibte to correct their dencicndcs, they will be 
pven basic hearing, speech and sight tests. The students 3who may have one 
or more of these physical disorders will be referred to appropriate services 
for more extensive testing and irearroem. The results of these tcsts-will be 
given to advisorai^so that the students may tcceivi apprcptiatc guidance in 
their sdection of prpgrajoM and courseSc. ' 

V Faculty Raaponaibiltty for CQmn(iunic»iU<ms 6 
PfOC«durt 

Alt fftctUiy Kbare the rtspoiujbaiey for ess^llog students id IrofAoving 
tlicfar renUiig and writing iddlts byj(lvio|; assigniseto when appropriite^ by 
ndoforciog ibe importuce oC these iitSk^ bjr pointing oaf defkkncies, and 
by directing sftukols lb faetttiy who can provide the assistance needed. 

Ratioraia . ^- 

If the Coliege is to achieve the goal that all students dcmomiratc pfofi- 
cieAcy tn communications skilis, all faculty must support the efforts of 
€nglkh instmctors and iasiructors in dcvclopmenial labSa The intent of this 
procedure Is hot th^ all inst^ructocs mvist teach reading and writing skills, 
but rather that tl«^ scJeci teaching strategics, such as tettbooks, reading 
and writing as$igmnent$/and tests, in order to reinforce the importance of 
the reawiing and wriiln^ imtrurt^^^^ in other cours«ii. If 

faculty do c^t sup^n these efforts, students may conclude, for cxathpie, 
that correct wnting is require for Englii^i /courses but not for courses in 
other discipline areas or programs^ Faculty will direct^ludcnfs who need ex- 
tensive assistance in these skills to instruaorsuwith appropriate training who 
caniprovidelntenslveifmruaiono v - * ' 



Part IV 

The Associate in Arts Degree 



* * * 

The Assoc'mto in 'At;s Degree is the degree 
desigrjed for transfer to^upper dMsfon- unhrer- 
sHies, n is protected by the Articulation A&%e- 
ment among all Flofida public Instftutions of 
higher education. By the terms of the agreement, 
a studeint who is awarded an Associate hi Arts 
Degree py Waml-Dadft Commurtlty College has- 
met the geneml education requirements for ad-'- 
mission to the upper division public universities 
of the State of Florida, 
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The '^Survival-Enrichment" Is^ue 



In discussions of ihif^namrc of g<merai ^ucauon and iks bfoad comeni 
of the curriculum* iher« h often dis<i^rctni<m( about the focus or empbasjis 
lo be ipvca Somt yicw general education a$ ihe setting for ihe acquisition 
of **survivail*' or **coning^' skiih which are necessary for an individual to he 
able ip faiKtion and lo find meaning in Ufe, as socieiy becomes raorc com- 
plex and demands on the indivlduail become niore intonise. Others rejcci this 
,,emphads to favor of a cwrrtculum that * 'enriches'* the students* lives by 
prdvidifjg contact with a broad range of disdpline areas, including both ihe 
arts and sd^nces. so ihat laicr in thdr education and in ihar lives they may 
draw upon thh badkground as 'J;ey pursueTunher fcsn^iing and become In- 
volvcd in new c^tperienoes. * ^ > \ 

The **st4rvival*' approach would jjrcscnt activities designed lo enable 
*iude3tts lo develop ihe skiUs neccssa^ry^ to satisfy ihdr basic needs and wants 
m a complex society. Many might question ihe appropriateness of discuss- 
iiag thejulfillmcne of sudb needs in the coUegc currJciUum. For exampfe, 
. there may><em to be litUejeason to consider the nec^Yor food and drink in 
modem Aimericah soSwy where these seem so jpientifuU bui doctors and 
noettkal reseaurchcrs.arc finding increasing evideftoe of Amcncans suffering 
the effects oCjoor narritmnal habffs and food quality. Jn fact, the search 
for food and drink that its healthful may not oniy be appropriaie but 
atoolutety necessary^ Other skills which ire more obvtousb^^essentiar for 
stirvivai and fuUUtment are commumcauon skills,^ coipputational skiilSv 
interjHi^sonal skitts, group imcraction skills, prob!em^soiving*skiUs^ and * 
gei^ral study and karnu^ skUis» These sSdIls involve more than theoretical 
know}^!^, for thdr v^yirt^ture demands the students ' active participation 
in real or, simuiaied slttiaiions. fthe image presented by ihiis approach Is that 
of it^'viduaSs aa]umns skJJis necessary to worfe tiieir way through a 
compSo; majte> whe^e ambigiiitks and frustration are met ar every^turnTSf^ 
an aitempt to acjikvi^ a life that is relatively. free of conflict ^ tension. 
On the other band:. ^ **enfichmenf* approach f^del^bed from, roost 



with in the home, ai work, and in daily association wiihuidr pecrsi rathe;r; r 
ihh appro^h anempts to provide opppntiriiUes for the students to become 
more TamiMr with the resKvoirs of knowledge to ihe disdpUneSo Gtncmt 
eduotJtion b considered to be an opporiumty for swdis^i^ io brciadtm thdr 
hprisims ihrou^ contact with the nmtespieocs of the arts* with the pro- 
c«dare« of the natural and socM sdences* and whh the historS^ iradluonr^ 




(harhave shaped the development of civili^aiion and the progress of soci- 
ety. The jmage prcj^enied in ihis approach is one of individuah v<.^o Tor a 
bne[ period of ih'^it i«vcs arc removed fropi the daily activities ahd anxieties 
as^ocjaicd '^nh **earning a living/' m order lo understand ^>nd rtOect on 
cho^ve permaneni or universal concepts which have shaped cfvili/suorrs and 
shape them in ?he dec^de:^ to come. 

Miamj-Dade > general education pwgtam does w\ relec:- either of 
these position**,^ Certainly, stuciems ^ihoutd ac^uifc..jhe_skiif^^ arid 
kiTowiedge necessary co funvUon efiei;?tvely in thejr envjronmentT BaTTrr^^ 
;)ho important that thejr education not be limited only immedi3te, prac« 
tical concerns. An educated person j> man or woman of vision, one who 
can mtiive beyond the ?mmediate confmes of th/en^!f onment to satisfy per- 
s^onal ^xvm and to address globai probiems a/id concerns. At Miami-Dade, 
"Arhcrt the rriajonty <!uder!ts come ;rom,urban environments where.sur- 
V, lot many reaiiry, the ijeneral erfucaijon program should mclude 
bo?h :jpr?oi»^hcv. en-vuruig ih;ir riecc^siiry ^ii^ils acquired and stimulatmg 
?n?cfcs? i?i Hie broad d-i^vciopmcnf o? i.nov.tcdK<- and in global aspects of 
^v<i{umon. Neither cxtrcrne ^ouki bi- approprtase. but the general eduta^ 
itoi> program should cmphasi/e ^yy vjval ^kit!>, and enrichment cApenerfccs 
i xof^ifi^. to ihc studcnt.'v' need^>:/' ^ - . * ^ 

Tnt C o!lei?.e cannot be alUhjapi^*^ali >tuden!^;, and sflould reccw^ae 
and encourage student iearni/tg m other areas of theu environment. Many 
sy?Lr.ai skiih should be d/velop<^J'm tbc home> at work, and in tenure 
activi?!?!'^.: Th'jgerierai ed?^at?on program should consider the rational bas^^s 
for thcve ^urvivai i^^.iUs^ind «.houid provide st udenu wi? h opportunities for 
;;stn^! fbcm while addrev^mg other learning g:oak- On vhc other hand, the 
general education pt.6ijam should not be characterized 07 only theOre^jcal. 
ab'Mfaq: and rti>,?a/jc3t! matertai. Thcie theorcistai considerations a.?e qujte 
vvijid and y Jor a broijd educational toundation, but as related to 

general t;ci>^cation voals they should have practical appljcation-^cj^d 
. ^c^u -.hot/d ic>i the ?mplic:Uions of rhe^e $heo?ie? and hi>^oric^i trends 
jn ?h<ir cnvironqient> undirr victual conditions. The genctai education 

^t^^^m^^^^ for* 
usranrfj^'theofctrcai k;-iowicdge and content-Ahich has "enncbment" >aiue 

•v*:r%iv^r^ or ^ Vop:n^"^ si.iJK fhat vTiil jfHprove (he students' ability to- ' 
i7Jncl<ori r.H>th :n Jhtrir forma} educational pur•^ait^ and in the oThcr aspects 
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The A^ods^ie AruDctsm S5 



The '*Quamy" Issue 



A major concern of both ihc American public and educators is ihe 
quality of education provided. NVhat constitutes **quaiity*' education is» of 
cour«, debatable, but the present discussion often suggests a need to return , 
to \M values and practices of the education^ of the past as the modd for 
•'.quality.'* Thus, there is the impGcii suggestion thai in earlier generations 
qu^ty education was chaniaeristic of American education and this 
quality ha;.; subsequenUy eroded: This erosion is usually described as a {oss 
or «*^icrixig down ofracadenric standards. Components of these standards 
:night ihdude admission r^uiremcnts, required courses, level of course 
ma;erials, individual ctiursc Tequiremenis* grading practices, homework, 
assignments and examinations. 

As educational philosophies of teachers and administraicrs have 
changed and educational research has led to nev»' practices in recent years, 
the tradkional requircnvents have changed and educational goals haye bem 
reformulaied. Typically^ there hai been less emphasis on the niemorization 
of facts, on rote learning and on the traditional acadertuc disciplines and 
more concern for the understanding of processes and the theoretical bases 
- of different sutyea matters. 

WTiiic some et!u€^tor> have fostered these changes, others who went 
through the old edUckii<^nal systems have become increasingly skeptical. To 
many there appears tq be evidetxce that- students are less grounded in the 
baiic communication and computation skills; students seem to be poorer 
readers and writers atid tc be unable to perform simple calculations. On the 
college level, instruaors are concerned thai the students cannot and 
grasp the content of coDegc toos and caimot vvrite organized, dear essays.^ 
Parents object to courses thai seem devoid of **college" level content or 
that have goals other than the absorption of a specific academic content. 

Although these observations of parents m4 instructors may be well- 
founded, as evidenced by the decline in College Boards scfc^es, there is 
sddoa enough attention given to other faaors outside the schools that may 
be causes of^cse dianges. For example, the role of parents in the overall 
Jucatiomu '^ocess seems to have diminished. Ais\», although there have 
been soflDTaucmpts to measure the effttn'of television and computational 
machines (adding machines, cash registers, calculators) on the development 
of a child's reading and m* skills, no dear condusions have been reached. 

Another difficulty in aeicrroiniog the quality of current educational 
prograais is that many of the newer goals of education are very difficult to 
measure baause they are affective or deal with complex behaviors for 
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which objective measures have not been developed. It is not easy to measure 
how effecxive f^tudcnts are as problem solvers, or how saiisfaaory are 
students' values concj^rning the environm'ent, oc how well students have in> 
legrated their lives so as to find self-fAilfillment. It is even more difficult to 
relate evaluations In these areas to traditional grades. 

Ai Miiimi'Dade it is imporiar?t thai a prudent be able to read, write and 
compute competently. The mas$er>- of communication and computational 
skills is essential in any *'quality'' education. While Miami-Dade has 
adopted General Education Goals that focus 'on the development of tbe 
total person, the impact and importance of basic skills has not been over- 
looked and their effect on an individual's total educational development has 
' not been underestimated. ' 

Yet. quality generaJ education is noi simply developing basic skills. Nor 
is ii the taking of certain kinds of courses, or the acquisition of facts and' 
bits of knowledge. The general education program should be intellectually 
challenging so as lo develop the students' ability to reason and to solve 
problems. General education should not be static. The individual is not to 
simply store information with the vague expectation "that it will be used at 
some future rime. The evidence is that the transfer cf learning to applicable 
situations is not guaranteed if the learning is entirely thecreticaJ. Thus, it 
■would be a distortion to define *'quality" education onl> in terms of 
theoretical knowledge, especially in the area of general education^ While a 
strong ! heoretical basis for makir:g ju <gments and evaluations j^essehtial in - 
any area, it is equally necessary that the students participate in as many ex- 
periential learning situations as possible in order toaesl and refine their 
theoretical knowledge. ' _ 

Therefore, a **quaJity*' general education should recognize the im- 
portance of basic learning and performing sJkills and insist that students 
have or a~cquire them; it should provide the conceptual fra^nework and 
ifieoretical bases for further specialization and for lifelong learning; and 
Hnaliy, it should engage the students in experiential learning activities that 
require the application of theoretical knowledge to practical situations, so^. 
that their learning vyjll be dynamic and will enhance their total development ' 
as individuals. Upon observing the recent concern about the preservation or - 
academic standards, K. Patricia Cross provided a needed caution: **Stan- 
dards we surely need, but the problem lies^not so much in the preservation 
of the old as in the creation of standards more in tune with our emerging 
identity.'' (K. Patricia Cross, **The Elusive Goal of Edikatlonal Equality," 
prepared! for the Annual fv^eeting of the. Americdin Council on Education, 
San Diego, Cal., 1974, p. 3.) 
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MithCompctincy Reading & Writing Compattncy - 

(Required for Graduation) .[Required for the Core Communications Course) 

, . 1)1 ■ • ' ' ' 
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Communiciticnr/ 


Humanities 


The Social Etiyironment, 


The Natural Environment The Individual 


^eqi'i'^ single, multi<3isciplinary courses- 15 wft^^^^^^ 


• K ' \ Oiitribution Groups ' 


Communicktiont 


Humanities/ 


Social Sciences 


Natural Sciences .. 


Physical Education 


English Composition 

Creative Writing* 
Introduction to 
Literature* 
Speech* . 


. Arf 
Drama 

Foreign Language 
Literature 
Music 
Philosophy 
' Interdisciplinary 
^ Humanities 


Anthropology 
Economics • 
Geography ^ 
History 

Political Science 
Psychology 
Sociology 
Interdisciplinary 
Social Sciences 


Biology 
Chemistry 
Earth Sciences 
Mathematics 
Physics ^ 
Interdisciplinary 
Natural Sciences 


•Physical ^ . 
. Activities , 

Health 

■ Mainte/iance 


Scredits 

'Can be selected only ' 
if English Composi- 
tion competencies 
have been met. , 


Four courses^ncludifig at least one from each of these three groups, are 
required" /2cr8cf/fs.' " 

Ea^ campus will designate a short list of courses for each group; the disci- 
• pie areas listed here are only illu|trative. 


2 credits 

(These credits are 
not included, in the 
S&cretljt ^neral 
education require- - 
ment.) 


< 


Electiyes ^ • . ' >' 
5cffl(//»-selectedframacollegewidelisL , * , 



/\/TWAii©di(ek Arts Degree 

Requirements for the Associate in Arts Degree 



Total degree credits required: 62 credits 

; General education credits required:' 36 credits 

Physical Education/Health V 

Maintenance credits required: 2 credits 

The required general education credits fall into three categories:' 

^, A— General Education Core: 15 credits 
B— Distribution Courses: d iscredits 
C— Elective Courses: . - ecredits 

A. Geneiwl Education Core: (.15 credits) 

All students must complete the general education core courses The five 

Ge^.?, ph'' o "^"^^ ^'^"^''y address the S;Jif the 

GeneraJ Education Goals, thereby providing the students a sot^- 



3«es. the core ^^'zs^::::^^^':^ 

knowledge and in applying what they learn. The-course titles are merelv 
descnptive. Faculty^development teams will reconnnend a^^^^^^^^^ 
titles m accordance with the Statewide Course NumberinSL Th! 
specific course objectives to riieet the General Educatk,' Go JJ. 
determined- by faculty committees. Students who Sy h^^^^^ 
edge and competencies specified for these courses can reivrcredit ^71" 
course by meeting appropriate assessment criteria. The cour!« aJe \ 



1. 



Conununications (3 credits) 



2. Humanities (3 credits) 
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The Social Environment (3 credits) 

4. The Natural Envirbhmerit (3 credits) 

5. Individual Growth and Development (3 credits) 



B. General Education DIairlbutlon ReqMlrSmentsrdS credits) 

In adiiltlon to completing the core courses, stiidenls in Ih^ A A orou 
grams most select courses from specified dlslrltfuUo^ feroups „ o^*r '.oT 
ves«gatelngre..erdepthsomedlsdp,t^es^ 
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areas. The discipline areas listed are merely illustrative; eac]i campus will' 
determine the specific co.urses to be included in each relatively small group. 

1. All AtA, students must take the English Composition course (3 credits)^ 
unleWthey have already demonstrated proficiency in writing at the 
level addressed by this course; in such a case the student can elect 
another course from those listed in the Communications group. 

5. lit>uV>nts must taka ^our courses (12 credits) from the other three 
distribution areas (Humanities, Social Sciences, Natural Sciences), in- 
^iluding at least one course from each area, 

The distribution groups are: 

€c/T^munications 

SfigJish Composition 
Ciaative Wrhing* 
Speech* 

.introduction to Literature* 



Social Sciences*' 

Anthropology 
Economics 
Geography 
History 

Political Science 
Psychology 
Sociology 
Interdisciplinary Social Sciences 

■ ■ - ■ *■ 
C. Qeneral Education Elective Courses: (6 credit^) 

Students in A.A. progran^roust coni|i!e!e two courses from a broad 
list of general education elective cotirses. A comprehensive list of courses, 
compiled on ihc basis of rccommendation^rom each campus, will include 

•Srudcncs mmt havc4amncd the EnjftUsh Compoiiiion competencies in ordct to be able to 
clcciooeofihcwcouriwa- ^ * 

•♦The dtsdpUncs ihird hat aie Ulusuaiive only; carhpu«» 6c%i$mc specific coofk* in 
accordance wish Ihc Apcdried cdiefia. 



Humanities** ' 
Art 

Drama » 
Foreign Language 
Literature 
Music 
PRilosophy 

Interc'.Jsciplinary Humanities 

Natural Sciences** 

Biology / ■ ■ 

Chemistry 
Earth Sciences 
Mathematics*^ 
Physics . ' 

Interdisciplinary Natural Sciences ' 
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appropriaEj^^ccyir^fis from the arts and sciences and the occupational and' 
technical^^iM^^,^^ . .;>^ 




^ ^Explanation otth^Requireme^ 



""l^ ' ; Stmcture of the General Education Program 

The General Education Program was developcf? with an overall logic. 
The effectiveness of each part of the prograin is dependent to some degree 
on the other program areas. Thus, there are interrplationships among the 
basic skills requirments. nhe core requirements, distributioi^ groups and 
electives, and the advisement, counseling and developmental resources. 

Procedure 

Tbe courses to meet tiie<36 credit general educatioti requirement for (be 
Associate in Arts Degree are grouped In three categories: 

A. General Education Core— Specific courses required for all students^ 
(IScreditsK / 

B. Distribution Courses— Groups of courses from tbe areas of 
Commtmications, Humanities, Social Sciences, and Natural S^euces 
from iN^hicbstfeidenU may. choose U ^ . , - 

C/ Electives— A large group of general education courses from which 
students can choose (6 credits). ^ 

Rationale . 

Students need dircaion in order to achieve the General Education 
Goals. Some flexibility S desirable, however, so thai the students can pur- 
sue ih^rir particular educaiional goals and interests. The general edu<;:attpn 
recjutrements seem to be an appropriate balance beiw:een increased, 
specification (general education core) andAiimited choices for students 
(dibtribution groups and electives)* The core courses deal dire^y with the 
General Educaition Goals; the distribution groups include courses that in- 
troduce the diitdplines while siiH addressing Grao^Education Goals, and 
ibc elective^ provide choices from a broad range of course includiog some 
courses frq^ the general education area. 
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-^Require.ment ' ^, C ^ ■ • 

. Tne required general education, corii include^ tliree credit course in 
each of five areas to address the General EducatiiMtGoals. 

1. Communications (Goals 1,2, 4) ' 

2. Humanities (Goals 1,2, 4. 8, 10, 19) 

3. The Social Environment (t^oalsl, 2, 4, 6, 19, 2J^, 21, 22) 

4. The Natural Environment (Goals 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 23, 24, 25, 26) 

' 5. Individual' Growt^ and Development (Goals 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 
13,14,15,16,17,18,23) 

Rationale ^ ^ ' . 

These five courses directly address the General Education Go^Is, 
although several of the goals receive greater treatment in the assessment 
i5rocc^s, through advisement and counseling programs, and. by support 
•services including the libraiy and learning labs. The titles of the courses are 
purposely only descriptive, because thejSevelopment of the courses and the 
-^signment of course titles will be undeltllken by collegewide faculty teams. 

The courses will be mutually supportive in achieving the goals, Several 
goals will be addressed by more than one course, but usually from a dif- 
ferent perspective or with a different dejgrefr of emphasis. The courses will 
be designed so as to stress their relationships and to assist students in the 
process of integrating their knowledge. Although each course v.nll obviously 
draw upon more than one discipline, the courses are not ihtended simply to . 
'introduce the many academic disciplines, but rather to assist students in the 
process of achieving the General Education Goals: 

The core courses should provide a valuable experience for all students 
in achieving a more useful and ^tisfying life. Since the core will ordinarily"" 
bc^taken early in a student *s program, it should be a positive contribution 
even to the many who do not colnplete^ degr<^. h should be noted, 
however, that studcms need not take all the core course in their first terms, 
since it wilTbe advantageous for some students to eiiroU immediately in 
courses th^at arc a pari 6f their specific career program or major. 

Core Course Descriptions 

ProcedMre ^ X 

The foRowing course desq^pitons will be cisfed m guides for ibe 
<^velo|^mit of the five core courses (each course wiH not give equal em- 
piMk to esch goal, but wfU have objectives fhst sddms'ihe most important 
aspects oflbe appropriate goals): 
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1. Communications 

This coutse emphasizes the students' achievement of Goals I, 2, and 4. 

1. The students will be able to speak, listen, write, and read competently 
and in an organized and critical manner. 

2. ' The students will be able to communicate effectively with individuals in 

the different aspects of their lives. 
4. The students will be able to use systematic, critical, and creative 
processes, drawing from knowledge of appropriate disciplines, to iden- 
tify problems, analyze alternate solutions, and make decisions. 

Faculty throughout the College have stressed that emphasis should be 
given to writing skills. The writing objectives address the skills necessary for 
different kinds of writing, including correspondence, reports, summaries, 
outlines, and notes, as well as the expository essay. The course also ^as 
objectives dealing with the broad range of communications skills, especially 
reading aiid speaking skills. Since a logical organization of ideas is 
fundamental to effective communication, attention is given to logical 
processes. \ 

All faculty should support the objectives, of the Communications 
course in their own courses. They share responsibility for assisting students 
in achieving Goal°l , which concerns communications skills. ; 

2. Humanities 

This course emphasizes the students' achievement of Goals 1, 2, 4, 8. 
1-0, and 19. 

I. The students will bs able to speak, listen, write, and read competently 
and in ^n organized and critical manner. ' " ' 
^VThe^dents will be able to communicate effectively with individuals in 
Ihcdiffereni aspecispf their lives. 

4. The sti^cnts will be able io use systematic, cfiticaJ, and creative 
processes, drawing from knowledge of appropriate disciplines, to iden- 
lify problems, analyze alternate solutions, and make decisions. 

8. The students will develop the^apabiliiy for making worthwhile use of 

their leisure or discretionary time. 
10. The students will develop appreciation for and find value in 
participating in ^esthetic and creative activities; they will have 
knowledj^e of the major area5 o\ human self^xprcsslon. especially as 
related to the reflection of the human spirit in aesthetic forms and 
humanistic idcas« , 
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19. The students will know and appreciate major accomplishments of 
various cultures and will evaluate their impact on contemporary soci- 
ety. V - ' 

This course emphasizes the students' development of an appreciation 
for the major creative accomplishments of mankind in the aVeas of art, 
architecture, music, drama and literature, as well as an understanding of 
some of the major philosophic themes and issues. The objectives are multi- 
disciplinary, drawing upon the contributions in the various disciplines, in 
order to encourage lifelong interest arid participation in aesthetic and 
intellectual activities. 

3, Th9 Social Environment 

This, course emphasizes the students' achievement of GoalTtr^, 4, 6, 
19, 20, 21, and 22. . 

U The stjidents will be able to speak, listen, write, and read competently 
and in an organized and critical manner. 

2: The students wiM be able to communicate effectively with individuals in 
thedifferentaspectsof their lives. ^ 

4. The students will be ixble to use systematic, critical, and creative 
processes, drawing from knowledge of appropriate disciplines, to iden- 
tify problems, analyze alternate solutions, and make decisions.' 

6. The students Avill—know—the^- major aspects of the biological, 
psychological, and social natures of man. 

19. The students will know and appreciate major accomplishments of 
^rious cultures and will evaluate their impact, on contemporary soci- 
ety. 

20. The students will know significant philosophies and life styles which 
societies and individuals have adopted and will assess their relevairce to 
themselves and to society. * ' 

21. The students will know major ideas and events which have shaped 
United States society as compared arid contrasted with other societies. 

22. The students will know the organization and functioning of the United 
States society and will apply their knowledge of social principles as 

. enlightened individuals. 

The. course objecSwcs emphasize the niaiure, historical development, 
and influence of insti'tunons involving economjc, social^and political fac- 
tors which have helped shape the United States society. Attention is given to 
the nature of thc.C/.S. Constitution and how various factors influenced its 
development.. The studenis' understanding should be the basis for their 
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perceiving and appreciating similarities and differences in other societies' 
institutions and cultures and for evaluating their role in the world society. 

4. The Natural Environment 

This course emphasizes the students* achievement of Goals 1 , 2, 4, 6, 7 
25, 24, 25, and 26. - 4 

1. The students wiU bcTable to speak, listen, write, and jead competently 
and in an organized and critical manner. 
. 2. Thp studerits will be able to communicate effectively with individuals in 

the different aspects of their lives. * ^ - • 

4. The students will* be able to use systematic, critical, aiid creative 
processes, drawing from knowledge of appropriate disciplines, identify 
problems, analyze alternate solutions, and make decisions." 

6. The students will know the major ^pects of the biological, 
psychological, and social natures of man. * 

7. The students will be able to do what is ^necessary to develop and 
maintain their physical and mental health. - i 

23. The students will know the basic components, structures^ and 
functioning of natural phenomena. - 

24. The students will have knowledge of the philosophy of science and of 
principles that are basic to scientific inquiry and research. 

25. The students will analyze human interaction with the natural 
environment^ will assess the quality of their local ehyirc^nment, and will 
assume responsibility for their personal impact on the environment. 

26. The students will be sensitive to the effects of technology upon the 
mdividual, society, and the natural environment. 

The objectives of this course address the history and development of 
scientific thought and the philosophy of science, as well as the methods used 
in the natural sciences. There is emphasis on contemjforary ideas and issues 
In the scientific disciplines . together with the impact of science and 
technology on the environment and on the lives of people. 

5. individual Growth and Development ^ 

This course emphasizes the students* achievement of Goals 1 , 2, 5, 6, 7. 
8,9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18,and23. 

1. Thc'irtudcnts wilLbc able to speak, listen, write, and read competently 
and in an organized and critical manner. 
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2, The studenu will be able ro communicate effectively with indtviduuls in 
the different aspects of their lives* ^ 

5. The siudcnisj based on their knowledge of tberasclves, ^ill develop 
capabnity forself-direcUon. ' 

6. The students will know the major aspects of the bioJogical,^ 
/' -^chological, and social natures of man. • , - ^ 

7. 'irhe sttidcnts will be able to do whjR is necessary to develop and 
maintain their physical and mental health* 

8. The students will develop the capability for making worthwhile use of 
their leisure or discretionary lime, 

9. The students will assess the impact of prejudices on their attitudes and 
behaviors: - 

1 1 . The students will analyze ancf ass«s their personal values and ihesr life . 
gdaJs in order (o integrate these with their dccision-mak<ng*. 

12. The students will investigate career choices that are compatible with 
their abilities, interests, and opportunities. * 

13. The studcn;^ will set educational objectives in view of their tentative or 
, definite career choice? and non-career pursuits. 

14. The students will be aware of their respbnsibilityTor continued learning 
throughout their lives, 

15. The students will know the characteristics of effective interpcrsonsll^^ 
. relationships and will assess their interpersonal skills. 

16. The students will apply principles of interpersonal skills in Order to 
make their own Human relationships, especially in the family or 
mother primary group, more mutually satisfying. 

~17r~The studems^ll analyze how groups function, within and apart from. 
organizatioiJ%l .structures, and will assess their own skills in working 
with groups. " ■ . . ■ . " " • \ 

18. The students will know characteristics of the cultures of other ethni<: 
and racial groups, and will assess their own ability to establish pOsitiveX 
relationships'" with individu^ils who have different ethnic and racial \ 
identities. ' \ 

23. The students will know the basic components, structures, and 
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functioning of natural phenomena. ^ 

The objective? of this course stress the students' understandmg of 
themselves as unique individuals responsible for decisions affecting their 
psychological and physical well-being. Emphasis is also given to aspects 
" of health rhasatenahee. Including nutrition, substance abuse, and physical 
activity, . as well as to stress reduction.^ Concepts from appropriate 
> disciplines provide the students with a framework for self-assessment and 
'positive action planning. Another aspect of the course is the students* as- 



sesamciu of Urw caiccf cpponunkl« aad xht factors bhi^fWi in making 

. Com CotjfM Odveiopment ^ 

» 0>UrginMdf f«c0ty coimiunm *iiU dei^tl^p ihf toune objml¥«« stud 
assei»ble.S8p)»on psmttriiLs tor ibt core couts«s, TJic folSowing -ut aspects 
of ihcd^clopment processor 

• — ■ ' 'i - - . j-^'*^ 

DavolopiMnrt of thoCLifdciiiy in ^ t 

A, the rcsponsifcaiiy for the dcvcJopmcni of c^ch core coors* is no? so5cl> 
thai of one dffpafttnm of division, FacuUy froin each gcnenU «iuca- 
tion area aiui ihc occupacicnal anea^ will hav^ input into !hc develop- 

_nicnt of all rhc core courses and will panicipaje in ihe f ct^iew process. ^ 

B, THe faculty in the appropriate dcpanmcnts will review and crvjquc the 
proposed ooui^ objectives and/or competencies. 

C Tlie course ccotitnt wtJl be formukttjd in terms of mcasurabfe ccur^ 
X objectives or coropetendcs. v 
While course^objcaivcs will be developed on a collcge^dc basis, ihe 
delivery mcihtxis aitd teaching strac«gie$ are the concern o5 tht cam- 
puses. . 

2. Cor0 Course Objectives 

A. The objcctivcs^Mll provide for the foHowing: 

i, theime^ationofthestudents' knowledge afld cxperichce; ^ 
\l the rclatfonships among the core C43urses arid ihdrobjeaive^^^^ 
nu the contribution of various discipHnes in achieving ihe cox^rse 
objectives; 

' iv, thcapplication of students' knowledge; - , ^ 
expericnitol learning opportaniti^ " ^ ^ 

vj. appropriate affective obj^nSv^; , ; ' ^ 

vii, value-formation and ethii^lconsiderations; ^ 

B. The. objeaives wiil emphasize broad, more universal pnncipte and 
concepts, rather than fact* an J derails, . / 

C; The objectives will support the communkaiions objectives, tspcciaJly 
those dealing with reading and writing. 



3, Oliiffifopmenf ToachiiT^Lesmjng Supporr S«rvic«s 

8^3wMs of 3>r-^ iargi^' cn?o!Unem ?n the cofe courv*^, it n feasible to 
dr- jrfep d5ii..SKand?3ig ?t:^trcjfce'^t,o pjovude as many icach^ng option^^ as possi- 
'^kj0f iftniti5C5o?!i arid <o provider thttn rfiotc lOQh ic* dealing cfrcccivciy 
wi?^. a^ivvrf^'cr^^ulicYi? ^.K>dy- "Hic campii'>^ i: indmdwdi faculty 
ir^-j?nberv dctcr???m.S' how Co u.'^cj ^rii-^^ and 0;^»cf tt>A^Ufy:.-- . . . . 

%fh^cbt ahtcfen wiij bi? g^ven p^o-^ding for ^rudcnt^ ^jfc- special 
• U:. : Phy^teaily Hhn!<fi^ ^ta&nf^* - * ■* 

f Se^oura-'^i wiH'tKr dcv^^ior-cd ?o t'i^nafc a vaueiy of dcu*-ery 
■ m'cthtyJ?.; ?«^^urv'wS •-^'iH, tr-c avaibbk (or in^irucfion m Qfj/tnaty 
cFifS^>?jo*rn siJuu^joijS; fo? iar>:c^ 3/id smaU groupi;-, /for in- 
ar,;du^i]U'?r^^ rn^ifnctJOfJi fof iidcpendent ^stu'dy^ tor inrer- 
v'.:=^.:VipSiwry apf*f<>5chv:^i - ar:<):Sor leaure and discussiart modtrs. 
.p:i''^.-^:"s^r:&, Lvr^i umcfsi'r^ wHl "be u^vdopcd ,tq/pravide for 
' ce?-u(yiysg Miidenis ^^^-ho have aifc^sdy atuinciJ course cbjcx;- 

. ■■ ' ^. lavtfuciofi U'^U*c<' pfoWdcd ^ variciy of n^^tenals from whicfi 

^•!Ki^eg}'c^. and aud,o^vi5ualm3tii^n3^^^ 
' ■. -may fc^pfodycedaf?^! t!t?e<:^hef Tcs^ 
ir^ iibfiiry and the itutx^'mg t<^ouT^.^lca^$ are a ma/or source 
.Jm '^uppkmtnury matr'rjtaU:- rr^cM'eover, fhe iibrana/is plav a 
.y^viifkantrok in assisting facu^* and students m achie^--ing the 
Gf^^mi EdeC2tio?5 GoaJs.-' ' - ' ■ . 

in: A €t)fnx^\i\'^iicii r?;struaionat{. ma r^stem (RSVP> for 

•ir4ch couri^ ^^^'jH 'bt fnadc ^vaiiable for Irvstructors.who wish to 

; Students Will hav^' av-^^fabk'Vp^da) sappor't xndx^mK \o assist 
■ ch'm.m.?Ac- coffiplcti^'^'cf 

may ihciudc vo<3buiary aids. o'aiXxn^s of csntene, bibl^graphies 
uf f If fciS^nc«:s to otftcf materials.. 3Ui3fm'vUuaIjc^r?e^-3 rcvECVr- 
- tc-^'^^^'^rhc .suppon maiet'ial wii! be locared m car^^ty accessiblt 
avc^/^.-lik^: "the ifearmai? supp<5rt centers. 



D. Experxncntai Efforts: - - 

u SnKiy will be given to drv-eiop^n^ iht suppon raatcriais necessary- 
^ lo pcmus the tatroductjon' of i^e *'msrxtr>' icarrmsg" co^«rpt for 
tbts<r core CQ^urses; tte ctaphasis is on students zns^sicrin^ thcr 
' coiinc matmal (ech.iir«'isg the obitctiv«^) aiid so: 5kmp:^> coid- 
pSctijag a nsimraujr: Eraaum of wor^ m a spcc:fi?rd length of rime 
■ (a term). / 

Since ihe '*m&s?erv learaiug*' g]?proach isnplie?. the use of 
^'hate^^cr is necc&s£r>" for sruderasS lo achieve ix^ course ob- 
icctiv^, procedures tvili be investigaied :o allpw- sruden?^ both lo 
oacad the ume to complcjie she core courses ^ond tue standard 
term boundaries. aaJ to accelerate the compieuon of objeciivcs, 
ihcreb)' red-iciag the ihnz spr?' on the core co'jrses. 

Because facidty $re directiy involved in iisstrucuorf; they will have 
ptwssry rcsponsibiiity fo^ de%eJo;;^iag the core courses and for etpproving 
the course objectives. Fne reqtdred coi^^scs will airoU sEudcxns with the 
broadest rsxige of abiixDes. By providing facuifv with extensive resou<"ces 
and supplcmcjUFxy inatcriais. the College can assist them in mdivjldiializiug 
ksssTttCtioc in order to accommodate the varied student abilities and xweds. 

Cofn^TiunlceiiOns Distribution Group 

StodeitU ie A.A. pn>griu&s arc required lo compiete a coum lie EagUsb 
Composlijkro (3 credits) or wn altermile communioitioas coQr»e^if tbey have 
ttlrtftdy ciemoimrBted drtr writing prondeficy specified by tbt English Com- 

C9mmunic«ttio7i« Oii^tribution Group 

Ea^sh ComjwHion ^ 
Creative WritiDir* 
Spcecb* r 

ijrjtrodmrdos to Literature'' 

Perhaps the greatest concerB of the faculiy ab' campuses has been 
she Quality of students' writixu^. This concern for .students* wrluo^ ability is 

•Student* rous! h>vc sktisfittf trie Englub CompoAiUor: cotnp^ftcncicr. ic ottScr to 6c ibk 
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nationai and is found at eveo' institution of higher learning. Thus, in addi- 
tion to the core communications co^^se, which has a strong writing compo- 
neni, students in A. A. programs are required to take an additional 
covrse in Efiglish Composition that focus(^s on longer essay writing and 
' other fofms'of written composition. The writing instruction is functional in 
that it prepares students in various programs and mth different educ^ktional 
goals to bt' able lo apply writing skills in appropriate situations. Campus 
departments and faculty determine the strategies used in writing instruction; 
literature might serve as one basis for composition, but the stress should be 
on writing. j- 

The Engiish^^omposition course is not required for A.S. students; 
however^ those who develop the A.S. programs may include this course in 
their progfjamTequircmentS'if writing is'^an important skill in the particular 
occupational or technical program. 

Aiihc^ugh^ the competencies of the English, Composition course are 
essenti^v .other communications and literature courses are important and 
valuaplc,. ThuSv those students who demonstrate writing skills that meet the 
competency requirements of the-English Composition course may substitute 
one of the alternate courses. 



Humanities, Socia!' Sciences, and 
Natural Sciences Distribution Groups 



Requirement 



StudenU'in A. A. programs are required to complete four courses (12 
crtiisiSf from the HomanMes, Social Sciences, and Natural Sciences 
disuibution groups, induding at least one course from eacfi ^oup. 7*he 
courses in each relatively small group are designated by each campus. 



Humanities^ 

Art ■ 
Drama 

Foreign Language 
Literatiire 
Music 
Philosophy 
Interdisciplinary 
Humanities 



Sodai Sciences* 

Anthropology 
Economics 
Geography 
Kistor>' 

'Political Science 
Psychology 
Sociology 
Interdisciplinary 
Social Sciences 



Natural Sciences* 

Biology 
Chemistry . 
Eanh Sciences 
Mathematics 
Physics 

Imerdisciplinary 
Natural Sciences 



,;^Thf cS:icipl;rici hitcd here arc jhustrative oaiy: ca/!;pusci dcsignaic ipcciHc couj^cs in ac- 
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Rationale 

In addition lo completing the core cr^ufses which address mosi of the 
General Educational Goals, the students in the A. A: programs need courses 
that introduce them to one or more of the di*?ciplines in* the major arts and 
sciences areas so that they understand the principles and basic methods of 
- disciplines in these arf as. 

Increased* flexibility is provided to each campus since the campus 
designates thi courses thai comp^ the Humgmities, Social Sciences, and 
Natural Sciences 'Xiistributio^ groups. One principle to be followed, 
however, is that each campus'must accept distribution requirements met on 
another campus. The number of courses in the Humaniifes, Social Sciences;' 
and Natural Sciences distribution groups is relatively small in order to direct 
students to courses which are truly **generaJ** in approach. 



^Criteria for Courses in Distribution Groups 

' Procedujfe ' 

... "7 

The campuses use the following criteria in determiniftg courses, for the 
distribution groups: ' ' ^' . ^ 

1 . Each course should address .GencraJ Education Goals associated with 
the content area, ^ ' :\ \ 

2. The course should emphasize values, broad principles, approaches tb 
acquiring knowledge; problem solving, major themes, apd iraportani 
issues appropriaiexo the disciplinc(s) ufider study- . 

3. The course should illustrate relationships -with oihcr discipHries in the 
area in achieving the GeneraJEdui^tibnGoaU, ' - 

4. The course should not be Sne designed exclusively as a preparation foir 
a major area ofsOidy or for a particular career.. • . 

■ ■ • 

Ratiortaie * l 

The courses sekcied for the distribution groups coniinue to focus on 
the General Education Goals, but wrhh greater attention to the function of 
pne or more specific disciplines in ac^ficving ihes^ goals- Thus, the courses 
in. the distribution groups also begin to prepare students for transfer to 
upper d(vision inststutsons and for study in.a major. Nevwhcless, prepara- 
tion fo^ a major area of study or for a p5l!lyular Citrctrt is-nol Uie primary" 
purpose of the distribution cQurses. ' ^ 



* ' ' ' ■ ■ ■' ' 

' Af tematlve to th« Ndturai ScienMa Oistribulion Requirement 

Procedure ^ 

* ' . ' ^ ' • * . .■ * 

Students lAih specified majors (a list of Ihese majors wiU be pubUsbed) 
" may substitute aiioitt!;r desigoaiMl sdeace or matb course f<^ meet tbe 
Naiond Sciences distribution re<)itireoienu 

Rationale . , 

Ii should first t>c noied that th^ siudems arc not exempt from the 
reqiured core nstural cnyirdnment course because the nature of ihe goals 
addressed in the core courses is not siric?ly disciplinary* Hiere is the op- 
ponunity»Jhowcvcr» vfor students to receive credit for the core course by 
means'ofcredit-byHytaminaiiott or another' assessment Because 
of extensive cOur^ requlfeinems in certain major areas^such' as majors in 
the natural sciences, architecture, and engsnccrin^v students . ir\ those 
specific majors may replace the'^distribution natural science course, with a 
designated appro ved'cgurse from their ntajon - / 



, J General Education Elective CoufMs 

Requirement 

^ Studeats j[Q A. A. dtptt programsi are require to comptefe six credits 
of elective c6»r«e<irtbe approved^orm my be from any ii^structlossal 
areanadtulHiig Artji aad Sciraces and Occupaiidfiat and Tecbakal iivi* 
stooitp so long as |jic4tt cooim meet tije brita^oa of addft$steg at tt^ 
sei^eial Gedend Education Goi^s^ 

■ ' " ■*♦,"* 

Rationale / 

^ • The eieaive pm of the general education requirements gives students 
the nexibiljty to select courses of interest from a wide range of chbicesi 
Thus, it is possible for stttdents to investigate scarcer interests while broaden- 
ing their geniif^ education. 

EiftCh campus has Input tA determimng which courses are included on 
the cdli^ewide ilsr» Courses are considered on an. iiuiividtuU t>a$is in order 
to, determine wh<iiher or not ih<^ arc suitable for^incluslon. The hsi of 
courses is extensive« prdviding students with a vari^^ of choices in a 
number'^^reas; it Is more induslve than exclitsive. The inaJn c^ for 
det errhinihg these courses is that a course designated as a general education 
et^ive should clearly address at least several General Education Goals. Us- 
ing Ibis criterion, it is clear that most courses from the Ajrts and Sciences can v 
bd included i a such a lisu 



° >hysical Education or HMilhMa)msiiam» 

- Mt A. A. degree titadeiK^ tu;t nquUtd to comfHttt two dtdits 
of desigMled physkai ftciiviUes <oairse$ or a bealiib ouUaie^ce cdarie 

ftetionaio - 

The physical cducation/healih majDicnance reqmretnenl^ aithough noi 
pan of the 36 gtmeral educaUon credhs/ is closely related to some of the 
General Education Goals and lo the Indrndu^;,! Growth and Developmeai 
cfore course^ Physi^ devctopmen) and healih maintenance are very impor- 
. (ant educational concerns m t<xlay sodctyo The Florida Artioilaxion Com- 
miuee has approved ihc procedure of counting physical educauon credits in 
i;ie credit requirement for a degree/ There is no exempj^m from tfiSs re 
quiremcnt except by the standard pjjf^ures for iKceleraiion, ctcdii-by- 
e^am or another certincaiion proc^l - ^ , 



PartV 

Th^ Associate in Science pe^ 

The Associate In Science Degrw^ k awariied to 
students who ^uccesstully compile one ot the 
Occupatldrial^ducatlon/Cam Health 
progmmsi These itreas of study are designed 
prlmarlfy to pref)i^i^ s^^ tor Immediate 
employment However, cte^lti^ earned for some 
courses in these programs are ^f^ceptat^le^to^ 
upperdMsldn colleges should the student decide 
to continue toward a tour-year degree. 



J 
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The ''Career*' Issue 



Ajnerscaii education is.oficn considcfcd, boih in theoo* and in pfacdce; 
as & p^rparatjon for acartef or vocaUon. It hasr also been gcacrally asiUmed 
thai educaiicm is for ihc young, "or al'lcast for t^^ havdinot yni 
enteredi a p^mmn^ career field* John Dcwcy challenged this assiMgpf^Ofl 

ago/ bui JUs only in receni years, cspcdaUy with the sprcad^o^ 
munHy colilepi. thai more and more adults have ti nroUed in regular coll^. 
I^grarns* Ndt poly Imve radre adults rciumejj to college for leisure time 
Ind^s^ they haveMrollcdiWith , 

^^er retrsdiUng and in 66ur$es in the uberal arts in which these adults hard 
not prcvibiwly had the opporttinityor t 

At thesanii^ttineas I 
ing has gr6wn< economic factors have fostei^ grca^ concern for technical 
and vocatidnatprograms. S^^ li^slators,,and government of- 

-iidab have ta^ th«rjppsiiibn tlwt the primary^ ftmction oJ the college is to 
jgiiaiajitee that every has.a marketable skiU; A recq^ U.S. Com- 

missioner of iMtication, Terrel H. Bell.: state4: *Trep^ the nation's 
ciliiens for self-fulfilling Y.rork is ihip most idtal function of education'* 
; (*y:ourscs that Le^d to Jobs Are Taking OVer on Campus,'' aS. News A 
World Report, Dec, 15^ 1975, pp. 50-52). This preparation is| viewed both as 
a way of combatiinig rising unemployinent and^ of enabling un- 

skiUed pcople/espedaUy: ij^ 

""creases in Junemploymc^ hovvievcr; can be cxpcaed in the American 
economic system; it is hot the lack of skilled employees that is the cause of 
the increases, but rather the unavailability of enough jobs/ It has been ^ 
estimated that 80% of all coll^gc^aduates now take jobs previously held 
by individuals with lowS" educational attainment* Certainly, it will always 
be a function of the college to prepare students for th.^ir Uvcs i :t the occupa- 
tional world, since" younger students dp come tb cbllege looking Xor 
preparation for their eventual carters. But, it also seems certain that 
employees wiU secure more aiid more^^^W^^ 

men t ages when they will have a significant number of years without 
scheduled occupational riCtiyitier ; 

- - . /Thijse supporting occupational and techiiic^^ducation correctly point 
to cifie practice value of these programs. The implication often is that^e 
liberal arts courses in history, philosophy, sociology and the tiumanities are 
not practical. Yet, unemployment has not been the only great concern in 
American society. Environmental problems are considerable. Social ills. 



1^ ^hi'M•^m^ii^^^*ki€m»lht^w 

crime, poor hcalih/Md driiig abuse coniinue to mcrcv)sc. Wahoun doubn — 
Kh^ijreaJkdowii in govcmmiefti, us c^idmccd by wide pfead nauonal and' 
2t>ca! governmeiitaj corrupiion, is an mdic^on that she fundantcnia! con- 
sidcradons of Tihe liberal ms disciplines— ihc nature of man» the nature of 
the good society, the proper goals of clVtl^^ation, the r<:laiEonship between 
government and the mdividuaJ, Jthe nature of hu«nan liberty— are noi simply 
iheoreitcai, but have extremely practical applicaiior'So 

From ihh perspective it would be a mistake to simply equate college 
educ^J im with career prcparationu There is other evidence that the acquisi- 
tion of career skills is often nor sufficient, or ity many cases notev^n the 
most important condition, for success^in careers. A number of large cor- 
Tporaiions invest considerable money and resources to ifisure that their per- 
Mjnncl have an apprcciaiion for the more traditional components of Siberal 
education, the humanities and, the , sociat sciences. There is also some 
evidence to support the iciica! contention that the productivity of 
employees can be correlated with their ability to find piirsonal saiisfaaion 
outside of work and- to manage effectively their personal lives. Thus, it can 
bc argued thai lo provide students with career preparation, without a 
grounding in concepts, theories, and experiences that will assist thci io find 
satisfaction in all aspects of their lives, can lead later to considerable 
frustration and disitlusionmeh^ when desired job opportunities are not ob- 
tainable. • L 

Therefore, education should b«o^tewed in its broadest sense. While the ' 
College should do^atever is necessary to provide si udents with specialized 
skills rcA^uired for particular careers, it should also meet its commitment to 
enable students to Jearn whatever is necessa^ to be effective human beings. 
^It is quite possible that students may have very imniediate needs for specific 
vocational skills, whether they ace just entering the/employment worid, 
returning for upgrading of skills, or preparing for entry into a new occupa- 
tional fields The College should provide the opportunity to acquire these 
skills and the technical knowledge as quickly as is reasonably possible. 
Nevertheless, it should stress the importance of a *\general education'/ and 
encourage those students who cannot or will ncfTlakc their present op- 
portunity to pursue this general area of learning to |lo so when the occasion 
arises later in their lives. But for those students nnrsuing an Associate in 
Arts, Associate in Science; or Associate*in Genef^I Studies Degree, the Col- 
lege should integrate closely general- education, career development,'* and 
work experience in its total eciucgtional program. More especially, the Col- 
lege should certify students* completion 6? what it defines as a degree 
program only when they have met the goals of general education. 
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Requl^onls f CM' the Associate 
in Science Degree 

# ■ - . 



Tptal credits required: 62 credits mfnimun ^each program has In- 

dividual require<nents which may exce^ 62 cnadfts) 
General ed&JcatSon credits required: 14 or 15 credits 



Although a pnmary goat in ihe Assogate in Sdimc^ 
lo prepare* Mudows for ^ploymtnU a sound general cducaiion 3s a 
necessary pr>pararioh for students ic achii^ve^ihclr future goals* Tbe gai<f^ 
tdtmtion rtqutitmwt tor A«lodtfe Sdeim Oegrte sC«^^«i5ls is Ibt 
primal edocaUon co^^ one altemallve, Studeais may «§ffct Wi^kt iht 
b^t^ i^iiBin course In of fhe cort course, Indl^do^ Growth 

Md De^etopmem, The allied beaftb programs, howem, on iprogramHIo- 
program may iprdfy ibat tJbe core course, Indjvi^uai Growffi and 
Dev^pmaiu mu^ lNt taken to meet tbe ct^ttlitm^ 
■■ • ■ ^ ^ ^ • ■- - . --^ 

t^enerat Educfitfon Core: (IS credMi 

^ All siudcnismusrcomplcic the general cdu 
courses in the genera? education core dircal^ address the majority of ihe 
Generd Education Coals thereby providing the students ^fdlh a sound 
backgroujfj for their future educational and life pursuiiSo Drawing upon 
many disciplines, the core cbMr«» assist students in int^iing thdr 
knpvbledgc and in applying what they learn. The course titles arc merely 
dcscripiive- Faculty development teams will recommend appropriate course 
titles Jn accordance with the Statewide Course Numbering Systcmo The 
specific course objectives to meet the General Educatioh Goals will also be 
determined by faculty committees. Students who already have the knowl- 
edge and competencies sp«:ified for theiE^i coiirscs can receive credit for a 
course by meetistg appropriate as^:-' 'i^emrriterla, Tnc course are: 

1, CommunicatM^,is.(3 credits) . 

2, Humanities (3 credits) 

3, ThftSodal Environment (3 credits) . 

4, The Natural JEnvironment (3 credits) 

5, Individual Growth and Development (3 credits) or Health Maintenance 
(2 credits) 



Core countc dcscripik a found in Part/l V, 

Agtnetal educadon h csscniial fo^ all .vludcnis to havca background 
ihat pftparci ihctii regairdless of Jhdr future careers and>ursuiis= The 
Genend Educarion Goals have becrj idcnrificd for all studenis. Since ihc five 
w^oufses address the General Biucatton Goals and stress the mtcgraiion 
aCM students' learning, it is ajpproj^aic to require this core as the founda- 
(Ion of Uieir gmral educaiioii; Bcc^iisc health maintenance is so important 
lo the individuaJ. sindcnis raoy subaiiiuic the health maintenance course for 
the core course. Individual Growth tnd DcvelbprnenL Although the career 
requirements in inany programs arcoeicnsivc, leaving Utile opporw- 
nliy for students to take genera: /^siuGaiion courses, ihc core courses arc, 
basic and subsiituiions x»f nsbrei spedallzcd courses arc not allowed. If 
studenis have the fioropesencicsilentsficd for the core cou»ses, they may 
meet the requirement by credii-fe'^txam; it th«y do not have those com- 
pctcndes, thch it is iropdiriant th^t siudenss coraplcie these courses. 
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o. Part VI 

Associate in General Studies Degree 



The Ai^fate. in 'Genera: Stu(iies Degree is 
awarded i4 students wii may not choose to 
-fo-'/otv" a fiAfSGfi'T'^-pfogf^-^^f^^y- The degree 
Vfill en^le stuoents . wiio are undecided about 
their etfucafidnal goals to experiment y/ith a wide 
variety x>f curricula, fhe Associate In, General 
Studies mi al^G permit students to pursue their 
interest /nmofe concentrated sut;iect areas^ 
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General Education fiequireintjnti for 'ttie Amiata in General Siudiej Dfifiice 



" " 7 ' " " ^ 

[Required lor Graduation) 



IReqtilrtsd fix uts Core Conununbtin^it C(K)f^) 



GtMiiiEdiicitloiiCm 



yiirf-ffifi riwT II I (in— r—*— — 



Kumanititi 



TheMEmironnMfl! 



Th«Nltur)ilEmir«M 



, Required linglfl, fD^jlti'ditciplinary wurw-IS cr«i<i*tt 



ERIC 
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' General Studies D^:^^^s^ 



'•.;AHriou^.b chjT fJu??{M>^c oK-;.h£'A^.vfXi^jrein Gcncraj .Vadic". r>:gfc< i% 10 
f^fovide Miiilirn:.^ >*--ifh fna.^.imum i>.xibijuy course sclcaio-n, a ^ound 
ffxvAts} cdy^s^tfon .v^V? At<e5'?ary; b^ivxs for tte ?r?udcnts* fuJure tndesvor^. 

; ii^^vi Si«^dk^ 4>€i&ft« U iht i^enrfmi idwc^uon cor*. 

^linnrai E^ucstion Com: (iS credos) 

' AH scuiltn^f t^y^it compiae sbt* gcncraJ educ^anon core cour^e^ . Tht five 

G^ntfA? Jirduc^tisbr. Gt^^^h. t^^^eby/pfavicJin^. titc ^?ud<rnt5 .vu.h a sound 
^,b4ii,i:p0}sm J^tr ftHwie'cduwauonai ariti.Ufc pur^yf?.!;. tJnr^srig up<:in 

i'^o^-Wt^lgc ^uid ifi^apipiylrfji mcy learn. Tj>:^' course titleiv ar«? m'cr cfy'" 
;4c^^f^r?tive. F^cuit'y &<^i^iQpm^m ^jc^m!. wilf recommend appfopna?^ cour^ 
^'??t^^- m ;icco?dAr5c^ .^nh ?M .S?^ei*-idc Coa/sc Numbering Sysicm.. Tht ' 
•^^>co^k couro€: ab;^a«vi?ii iir(ntti ?he Ctncfsi Education wtli also tK? " 
€?ett?'mf.')?"d i<Y iW';i)hy commm^ir^.. Stadeni< who already have knowi^ 

-c=vy/.;?r '\r lrt^cnt^n^appfop^^3?<^A;v^^^sfT»^^n^ ,:fi?tria: The caiifii:^ Ate: 
Coi< cour^- dc<r.rp5$on: 5?c found an Pan i V ^-^ 
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Support Services 



. TTte $ucc<:^iml impienwniBiion of ihe general eduction prograjm wiU 
dNrptnd id a if^vcai .fc^lumi onHh« avaibbility of adequate supfH^n services. 
The gmtml ^rducaiiop pto^ir^m and ihe achicvcmcni of the General Educa- 
yof^Gos/ls ImoWc moie «han simpjy rcqiiiring ^ew-co^*^5cs» A major;ihrusi 
&f ijit bask .skills fcquifemcnis, gen«al education core, and ihe stajn* 
dards^of aj^^demic pragrt?^? b io make the entry proce^? for new siudents 
mo?? leflTeaive and the siudentS'* experiences Miami-Dade niofc^ucdess' 
fuJ 'l tie in«ial as^^ment of 5iudents\ sWlbr^ubsrande? career and 
academic couivseiiing, provision -of developmcnial serw^, a^d op' 
ponumiies tor acoeterarion wiW ali necessitaie- additional suf^ponvserylceSo 
The General Educaii^i^n Proposal strongly lecommendcd'thai iifie College 
give priority lo .ihcie services a^nd. aiiocatc Mhf: necessary ^jpcsources, 
"Acastemic a^ivikm^ou resources /or.*develop?nenja5 programs, provision 
'for c<cdk:by^^am. aitd an e^aiuauon procc^is were given specific auennono 

A teigfe pt^oilry b 8l ro tire leapfovemeni of advisement 3««d c»«ttsd- 
Ing ^tenrlm by tbe alkioRioo of ndiiilomi fMndj|> inetuding devetoiP'^ 
Wni «kf eonsptfter f^ipport Ji^r advfameni and gradusilon cerljncatJtHS. 

S^craKCJeneral Eduoirion GOiil^* especiialSy Ooah i2 and 13, conce/n 
:kudaM$ making istwpd cducaibi^al aiid career choices. Tlie advitsenieni and 
counselSag services are es&^ntiiil in order to eivsure as IV a? possible that 
^tuden?^ r p^alSy those? enterins Miami-Dade* make appropriare iefe- 
-ripn$b'f,:^rarhsandcoar.ws. ^ ■ 

Aifhough k h dUfictil? to p'tmkitiiippqn ser%i:es ihat do not dirccily 
generaie funding/ there are *wayy' of provldmjg; rhes^ r«f^iources by 
reallocating f-iindi^. More toportanu however; Js The undmiandirig thiai ali 
ins^mciors. in addition io facuhy who hav^ ibeen assigned- specific advise-, 
in^nt mxdi coonseUng r<i^n$ibUrtic?s, must comribure to the- advrsemeni 
proce^vii. U wouid be impossible to have ^uffiden? fuH tipic advjsors to 
mJniiMn perK^niii coniact whh z\i students. 
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As \hc General Education Goals indicate, pan of tiie educational 
pmccss is to give directicm to students and to assist them in evaluating their 
own poteniia! in making career and life decisions. This advisement function 
sKould noe'becom^pleicly separated from the instructional process. For sus- 
tained advisement and counseling, thai might include'career .counsehng, 
as^es^mcni of basic skills and study skills, and cJarifica7i6T6Tone*s values, 
.variable credit options might be developed. Whatever the methods used, the 
cOi>t of ihc initii^l adv iscment services should be recouped by the subsequent 
improvement, in the success rate of stridents and the correspondent reduc- 
tion of attrition. 



Resources for DeviBlppm8r?tal Programs 
Procedure . , 

The College will allocate the resources (indudiog faculty, facili^s, and 
instructional materials) necessary to provide developmental experiences for 
at! those sltfdents whb need or wish to improve their basic skills. 

Rationale " ' -v 

To serve the nee^s of a large nuhiber of students in ihe basic skills area, 
it is imperative. that the College provide the resources necessary. In some 
cases ihestVcsources may^need to be extensive in order to accommodate a 
large number o'&students who may wish to participate in the developmental 
program. ' * ^ 

^ Credit-by-exanrs • 

Procedure 

Miami-Dade v?ill develop assessment instruments for the core courses 
to be used in granting credit-by-ex^,m. 

Rationale . * - . 

Miami-Dade awards credit for ihe core courses to rrudents vyho 
demonstrate the required competercres prior to taking the courses. Bee ." "se 
the objectives of the core courses reflect the content of several disciplines, 
national standardized e\ams that are aopropriate for these courses may not 
be- available. Such national tests will be used only when they assess the 
course objectives w"or each course. In-addition, the assessment can include 
more than testing for knowledge of content..A variety of assessment in- 
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^ sirumenls can be developed for assessing students' competency in the core 
course objectives. ' ) . % 

Evaluation 

Procedure 

Miami-Dade will establish a process for a syst . inatic evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the general education prdgVam, especially the five core 
general education courses and the English Composition course. 

Rationale 

. It is very important to evaluate the effectiveness of the general educa- 
tion requirements and coi^rses so that needed changes can be made on a 
regular basis.. The main purpose of the evaluation is to review general 
education at the program level to'determine how successfully students are 
achieving the General Education Goals. This review necessarily inclOdes^an 
evaluation of how well students achieve the objectives and competencies^of 
the general education courses, since these are the main instrumems for 
achieving the General Education Goals. It should»be clear, however, that . 
the intention is not to evaluate individual teachers and courses,'^ nor are th^' 
results to be uspd to dictate teaching strategies or materials. Instructors have^ 
the i)rofessional responsibility for using t^ie most appropriate instruaional 
methods and materials* for achieving the course objectives. In general, 
therefore, the evaluation may include the following: 

1. how well students acfjicvc the objectives and competcncici of the 
• general education courses, especially ihe core courses and ihc English 

Composition course; 

2. xhc appropriateness of the course objcnivck for t»ie core courses and 
the English Composition course; \ 

3. how well students achieve the General Education Goals; 

4. the appropriateness of the GcncraJ EducaiioAGoali:: 

5. student and faculty ainiudcs lowards the gene ; " - uciuion program, 
especially iowards the core cours^:^ and the r :"lish CompoiJiition 
course. ^ 
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A Rationale for Standards of Academic Progress 



The primary^ purpose for adopting new Standards of Academic Prog- 
ress is for the College to be better able to provide assistance for students 
with academic difficulties. Although this plan includes limiting the number 
of credits for which students register and prescribing specific kinds of 
assistance, there is no intention to penalize students who afe sincerely trying 
to make good use of the College's instructional services. Rather, the College 
is committed to providing students as much assistance as possible, so .that 
they may be successful in achieving their educational goals. This commit- 
ment should lead to a reallocation of tHe College's resources and to 
increased semces for students having academic problems. Thus, the 
implementatiorf of new Standards of Academic Progress should be con- 
sidered in the context of the College's substantial effort, including the basic 
skills programs, the general education program, and the guidance and 
career counseling programs, to provide special assistance to students with 
weal: academic preparation .or with academic problems so that they may. 
complete their programs at Miami-Dade. At the same time, he College is 
trying to guarantee tJhat these students have the necessary learning and 
acad^emic skills in order to achieve their further educational objectives, as 
well their personal and career goals. 

One of Miami-Dade's institutional goals stales: **To accept the 
students as they arc» and to provide them with opportunity to take the next 
step according to their choices." To achieve (his goal, students themselves 
must understand the importance of ihcir own commitment to the educa- 
tional process. On its part, the College must clearly respond ip the com- 
munity serves and to the state and federal govcmmcrts which, through 
the citizens, support the College's efforts. Bui» no less imporiani is that the 
students fully realize ihdr commiimeni to learning and acadcmicprogrcss 
when ihey/cnroll to make use of the services which the public, through 
taxes, provides. The new Standards of Academic Progre^, while dcJ^igncd 
to enable the CoHege to idlcntify students who need assistance, are spermine 
enotigh 10 empha^i^e the public^s and ihe College's insistence Khat the 
smdonis m^t ;^ti$faciory use of these educational services whiirfi have^ 
been provided with considerable economic sacrifice. 

U h ciCiSf , therefore, ihat stud^is who cannot or do not make satisfac- 
loty of rJtc Collcgf '^s cducaitonal scrvivcs cannot be permitted to con- 
tinue to drain the CoU^g*>-s and the pubUc*s lim^ied resources. The new 

Standai^cl'^ of Ac^demi: Proi^e$^. however, provides ^itudeniv a variety of 

• ■ * ' . . \ 
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ms to solve their academic probJems and to begin to make satisfactory 
J gfi^ss. There is abundant history of students who begin poorly but who 
eventually are successful. These cases may represent the College's most im- 
portant achievements, > ' . 

In order to give students extensive opportunities solve their academic 
problems, the College will alert students, even during a term, if they are not 
drmonstratmg sufficient . progress. If tljey have very poor gradepoint 
averages, they will receive a special warning that they must improve, and, 
more importantly, they will be counseled and referred to courses and 
program^here they can receive appropriate assistance. If these students 
continue to have poor records, they will again be advised concerning steps 
thev/may take to correct their deficiencies, and their credit load will be 
restricted so that they can concentrate more fully on their academic prob- 
lems, tfiereby having a greater chance of success with fewer courses. If once 
again their progress is unsatisfactory, their credit load will be further 
restricted. .Finally, if .'after all of this counseling and advisement, after these 
opportunities for assistance in special instructional programs, and^after- 
reduced credit bads, the students still do not progress satisfactorily, they 
will be suspended for one major term. 

The students' opportunity for college work, however, has not ended. 
After this perio4 of time away from the College, during which the students, 
hopefully., will assess their career and life goals and the place of a college 
education in achieving these goals, the students can register again in thcL 
College's progranis in a probationary status. Studies show that students' 
who return to school after a term's absence do significantly better work 
{Tne Chronicle of Higher Education, May 1, 1978, p, 13). Even if th'e 
students' work at the College should prove jiltimately unsatisfactory, the 
College will attempt to assist students in exploring iheir other options for 
successful career training or employment* . - 

It should be obvious from the steps in this^ plan that the College 
recognizes ilbt it should be a humanistic institution concerned about the in- 
dividual sludcnt. The College continues to reaffirm its comnfitment to the 
'*op<*n door" poljiry and to providing educational opportunities for all 
students, including tho'fef who have previously been unsuccessful their 
academic efforts. \x is concerned tha: the standards do not inappropriately 
restrict pan-time students: transfer studet^ts; students who come to the Col- 
lege for single couf^ aif» part of a program of self-improvement or lifelong 
learniing; students in nonH^iiripiis scltins^. like Open College and outreach 
centers; ^ujdents returning to college aficr many years without involvement 
iin formni! education: students who have special non academtcproblcnw^or 
yudcins who p^rbap?; (or the fxt%\ a thdr livc.^ faccscnous, isustained 
;icadcfnfe cfJost . Ve?. ihere H evidence Um\ chaltcrj^irig academic stai^dard:^ 
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hPnefit students* Many students want such standards, and the College 
shSufd not underestimate the capability of all its students. allowing a e 
auartinfe-and by providing sufficient assistance for students to meet these 
SeSstandardsjthe College should motivate students to achieve the.r 
JotS . The entire' thrust of the new Standards of Academ.c Progress.s to 
El students having difficulties help themselves early m the.r college v^ork 
nofto restrict the opportunity for'all students to pursue the.r educational 

Thus the need for personal contact~wTth students and advisement con- 
cerning academic problems is evident. All faculty share the responsib.hty 
for assisfing students and for providing them w.th --^^^f-^Jf^V 
cerning their educational goals and progress. Every effort shoula lade 
to work personally ^\ih students so that the designated f 
applied only when students have clearl^ demo.strated the,: '"^bi^^^ y to ac- 
cept responsibility for doing the workft^essary for ^"^^"j" f' 
feet of these new Standards of Academic Progress should be rtdu^^;on n- 
■ihe student attrition rate, more satisfactory/performance by stud nts .n 
their courses, better use of the special resources provided for students hav. 
!ng academic difficulties, and increased public sup^brt for the College s ef- 
forts to prdivide souhd educational programs of the highest quality. 
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Academic warning 



^^^"S^'y ^ Result 

7;16 credits attepipted with less than a 1 ,5 
cumulative grade point average 

17-29 credits attempted mih less, than a 

1.5 cumulative grade point average h Academic probation 
17-29 credits registered for but earned 

credit in less than half ^ a ^ • t_ ■ 

^ Academic probation 

30 + credits attempted y\ih\^ss than a 1,5 

cuiiiulative grade point average a a • ^ 

^ avcrdge ^ Academic suspeasion 

30+ credits registered for .but jearned 

credit in less than haJf a.oH.^- 

Academic suspension 

'^"'^hln "^''^""^ \msi.r.d for but earned less 

cakulated. ^^^^^ ^ will not be 

Definitions: Standards of Academic Progress Results 

?e?n?T'!Jrr' ^ "'"'t-tion of 9 credits in Fall 
Term. 9 credits. m Winter Term. ,3 credits in Spring Term and 3 credit in 

- -'^-^-'^o^'d ta'ke 3^r To. re iut pa 

of a prescribed program of intervention which attempts to assist the stu 
D oLm '"r 'i'nita.ion-of credits may be increased^ T i 

program of mtervent.on might include developmental stud;-. . ' , 

course, career counseling or a combiri!,t!on of all three. 

Academic p^OE^g^!G^ sisP'n?^ t her- win h*. -> i:.,,;.., „ f n 
Fall. 9 credits in .h^ ^^'u., , !lr' ^ limuation of 9 credits in the 
Suni A o^/J^t^^ "''^ 3 credits in the 

cttSiK S!^ ° r "^'^ iimitation students should have 3 or mo; ' 
cncdHs prescribed as part of a pror^mofimcrvention, • 

'"""^''^^n 'f l^*' '^"'"-^'^ ^ ''''^ ^^^'^ of term's perfom,3nce 
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Academic suspension requires a student to discontinue emoUment at 
Mianii-Dade through the next major term, (N^ nor 
the Summer Term, nor the combination , of both . js considered ..a .major 
term,) . 

Probation after suspension. Students who discontinue th'eir enrollment 
because of suspension during a major term may reenter the College and 
continue provided they maintain a 2.0 term average and earn credit in at, 
least half the courses for which they register, ^ 

Academic dismissal represents a separation of the student from Miami- 
Dade Community College for at least^twelve months. Academic dismissal 
occurs after students fail to meet the minimum requirements during proba- 
tion after suspension. If, after being readmitted following suspension, the 
students fail to meet minimum standards, which are maintaining a 2.0 term 
average and earning credit in at least half the courses for which they are 
registered, they will be separated from the College. 

Students are eligible to reapply for admission to the College after the 
dismissal period. Admission will be. on a petition basis; in order for read- 
mission to be approved, the petition must present evidence of some change 
in the student's circumjitances. 

Academic Alert 

Academic alert procedure. The College will institute an academic alert 
procedure. 

Academic alert signifies that students have not performed adequately for 
a particular f#ffn. This procedure allows the College to notify the students 
of its concern and to suggest resources of the College that may be utilized to 
assist them in porrcctingjdifficulties, T% systifiti will be activated" at any 
point during the term, preferably b;:fore the end, so that students wHb are 
facing failure can be alerted in sufficient tirne to lake corrective measures. 

Appeal . ' 

Appeal: An appeal process will be available lo students win) are suspended 
or (JismTsscd for unsaiusfaciory performance should, eStcnuating C5r- 
vuniMances be shown, ' ^ ^ 
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- The Implemerstation^focess 



The n^^w ti^jrc^n^?^^ and the ch3^g<!S in ih^ gcr^crai aJuc^iion pro- 
gram havj^ bc<tr^aiiof«€d ajAfevc rtictr cffccii^^^y inc Qcticra* E4i"C3non 
G0^<^r,. ^J^^' Jhc ch3^>'gc5. ;ui: iTnp{OTi<;m^ Y'i^^^ aiit^Sai for xn: 5uc^«ss 
of <?^iv (KrgnaflTj. The impftmajf^iioa of iht^ cfeainges rausi caf«i":itly 
p^anjnttJv suffidem sinn'^? mu5! be aJlocatcd lo'pha^ \hc program in 
iit?2<>9ihly. F^r rWs reason tht: genc; fducaiion fttfu^^emtnjs will nof lakcf 
VITct; f^^v tTtf^ years.' . - . . : . 

• PttMj i the cH?scal faci^pr in the implem^^ntaUcn process the 
P^rticipoiv V( and $uppon of facufny. imi m 'xi^^ was not ai coiiitmus 
inmong fecuUy coiivtmmg ihc G^eniJfd Educauon Ptoposai, there 'Ain/D< 
dBsa^rcetJiietji about jh^: objectives and 0gi!?nrol U^e ?cq«ircd coar^^y 
I=acu1iy vHnlH ^lave io,work j^ogc^her cloieJy <o d^lcfir^int; pnoriiics in ihc I4ck- 
titkQil^n of jhit course objecrfvc^, Jn^-icw of the approved recotnjn?p4^T 

im'pOflAntr 

I i F Ktiliy (ea - jiing in the coni^rtu areas of the c^fe cou^^cs; <;hoiiid be 
prmdpal devsdcpcr cf eiie vvOW/se oyicctsvec> and coaierii* As many 
fac-ufiy as pos55bi^ should rcviie^' the yrap05i?d cr?Uf^ o6lmivc5. ancl 
mak<i recommcndfttio«5 

2. Faculty in tnsiruciional ajfcas other !tJ!an Jise <5n^ dealir^g immc^ik^cJiy 
wub a pania;iar cout^ >^ouid parjsdpaie in' dcttrmirJng the coufise 
objccuves and rei ;ie^lag the prepensed coj^ien?. Thrs is mos; imponajii 
if the general cduijaujjf? program is XQ-.bc a jiuc progri^nt. In tar 

V dcvcjopfT!CfU of coiiirsr!R^/c|^ a r^w prograni, it is i<>gi<^. and ap 
^ propriaic (o mvoive ihe'facii^r whh expcnJse itr ihaj pariicular pro* 
grajTj area- l( ihe gehcraUc- i :anoi; pw^tnm ts truly a progrJirevwiih a 
clear set of prbgram soate s^^^ -pfc^hm-^ 
courses, all facuiiy snvcived in the g^tn^ education ptoiiass: sis^uld, 
have input Inib the tota! prdgr:?jh. Cca5equcnl^^^ each cor^? cc^urse/^ 
*fr^hich is fundaaiencal lo ( he gehcns I Itiduca; ion progra^^ , i^noi t he sok 
ccncern of one drpartrmir.t or area; Ad ins^rucuonal are^s, indiiding 
the occup.itional and icchrJcii? areas whose stucicncs ^^fiil iaJl;e'ih6 core 
courses, shouJd pariidpatc in cftrtnmining^^thc cour^ objecihtff and 
comcni- ' V* : v . . ■ 

3. As fviany faculty as possibly; should suggest imtruaioiiia! rniJietlals and 
teaching strategies thiitwouW be appropriate for she courses; \ 



4. ^Faculty should involve Mudents in the development process when iheir 

inpui could valuable. . ^• 

5. Facuhy workshops and sen?inars should be held to share with faculty 
the rationales for the course objeaives and content and to explore 
areas to be covered in the courses. • , 

6., Some facuUy on each campus should teach the new courses 6h a trial 
basis prior to their full implementation. Carefurcvaluaiion of the 
course^ should be a part of these trial classes. , ' 

7. In the course -developmem, effort' should be made to provide- 
substantia) assistance to instructors who teach on a part.«time basis and 
who ^cach at off-campus sttcsr 

The implementation of the general education program ^ill provide 
faculty with the opportunity to panictpate in creative aiid challenging work 
rhai w^ll affect a substantial pan of the Collegers instructional programs. 
The results of these effoas will have a slgntftcant impact on the College's 
programs in the years to come. . 
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Impiementation J\me Schecfule 



The full nnplementaiion of the new general education program wiU^ot • 
occur uciH the Fall Term, 1981. This three year period is necessary so 
thai course matef^lils ^ be prepared"* factilty workshpi^ held, and support 
services redesigned. In addition, time is needed in ord^r to test new courses 
in a few secUons on each campus so that revisions can be made before they 
are fully impleijiented. This will also give' faculty the opportunity to learn 
more about the new' courses, to consider various inching materials and^ 
strategies, and to do long-range preparation for thWr own teaching. The 
faculty who teach these first sections of the new courses can also develop 
teaching strategies which can be shared with other instructors. Another con- 
sideration in the course development is to provide materials at reading levels 
suitable for ;^ broad range of students so that facuhy can . better in- 
dividuahzc their couiks, at'lea^l in part, for more advanced stiMents and 
for studenis who have great difftcutty with various afeas of the courses; the 
.^cyelopmetit of such material may take considerable time. 

The new Standards of i^cadcfmic Progress and the Basi? Skills Re- 
qtitrements, however, cdn be implemented relatively quickly. /Moreover, 
some of the core courses can be develpped sooner than others during thi^ 
three'ycar period. Thus, some of the requirements can be phased in to pro- 
vide for a smoother transition to the neW prpgraihs. FoUov/ing is ;?thc 
implementation schedule: 



Terin 

Fall Vrnn. 1978 

Winter Term. 1979 

Fait Term, 1979 
Fall Term, 1981 



Rcqulremenif . 

Sftandards 6f 
Academic 
Progress 

Standards of 
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BasicSkills 

General Edticsiitjon 

UNIVEfelTV OF 'CALIFii 
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OCT 2 019^ 
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All new students 



; Phasevinfbr£ill 
returning 
'Students 

AU new students 

All ne^ degree^ 
seeking 
students 



